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“Selling America to One Million Americans,” the national NMA 
program enthusiastically approved by your representatives at 
the 1960 annual meeting, is well under way. This is the biggest 
single project ever undertaken by The National Management 
Association, and if initial reports are any indication, we will be 
successful in telling this vital story of our economic freedoms to 
the number of adults and students we have set as our goal. The 
momentum and enthusiasm that launched this program must not 
be allowed to die. This far-reaching project will contribute to 
the understanding of our way of life only if our members com- 
prehend the basis of our free enterprise system and then can 
explain it to others. As members of NMA, you have the proven 
leadership ability to present “Selling America” effectively to 
the community and nation . . . and upon this ability rests the 
program’s success. Use it and we succeed; use it not and we fail. 

“Selling America” represents a great opportynity for you to 
contribute to the welfare of your community and nation. It is 
also an opportunity to gain greater acceptance and recognition 
for yourself, your management club, the profession of manage- 
ment, and your company. 

I’m certain that you are well aware that many forces both 
inside and outside of our nation would like to see an end to our 
economic system. These opponents expect to see free enterprise 
and the institution the system fosters disappear in future genera- 
tions. We must not let that happen. If you equip yourself to 
explain the free enterprise system clearly to people in your com- 
munity, they will most certainly respond. Management clubs 
and members who are already presenting “Selling America” re- 
port warm reception, and it can be the same everywhere. We 
are pleased and heartened with this initial success, but we must 
not allow this success to make us complacent. We need the help 
and support of every member. 
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“. . . Collective bargaining 
between management and 
the representatives of labor 
still offers the most ac- 
ceptable solution to labor- 
management _ problems,” 
says president of Otis Ele- 
vator Company. 


L. A. PETERSEN 


CTUGEA A New Era in 


by L. A. Petersen 





The solution of many of the critical problems which face our 
country and our economy depends on better labor-management 
relations. Among such problems are the maintenance of a sound 
dollar, a high level of employment, improved standard of living, 
increased national product, the preservation of individual free- 
dom and opportunity, and respect for law and order. 

The successfui solution of these problems, in the face of chaotic 
world conditions and in spite of political, military and economic 
competition from abroad, demands the concerted, intelligent 
effort of all Americans and the elimination of all avoidable 
destructive domestic conflict. One such destructive domestic 
conflict is the bitter private war that has developed and has per- 
sisted overly long between labor and management. 

In the interest of a fair statement of the facts, let it be con- 
ceded that, in the past, some short-sighted businessmen delayed 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Secretary of Labor calls for 
tripartite advisory council 
“to help settle great dis- 
putes by mediation, fact- 
finding and recommenda- 
tions” which will offer 
common solutions to labor- 
management problems. 





ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 


La Dor- Management Relations 
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by Arthur J. Goldberg 


Labor-management relations in our country need bettering! 
They are not good! 

After more than 20 years of collective bargaining in our major 
industries, we reasonably might have expected the establishment 
of mature labor-management relations. By mature labor-man- 
agement relations, I mean, understanding and good will on both 
sides, ability of each side to see the problems of the other, and 
mutuality of efforts to reach solutions beneficial to both and in 
the public interest. 

During World War II, under the prod of stern national neces- 
sity, and during the immediate post-war period, under the 
stimulus of a burgeoning and rapidly expanding economy, we 
seemed to be on the road towards achieving mutual respect and 
understanding between labor and management, at least in the 
organized industries. But recently, we seem to be retrogressing, 


(Continued on page 11) 
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unduly the establishment of 
conditions of employment rec- 
ognized by the public as fair 
and reasonable, and so gave 
public support to the establish- 
ment of unions and to legisla- 
tive sanction and encourage- 
ment of their activities. 

For the same reason, it is 
necessary to concede that cer- 
tain unenlightened union lead- 
ers have continued, for the sake 
of increased personal power 
and prestige, to make excessive 
demands, clearly inconsistent 
with the national welfare and 
with the real interests of the 
employees they are supposed to 
represent. 

Armed with tremendous 
legalized power supplemented 
all too frequently by a resort to 
illegal and violent disregard of 
personal and property rights, 
they have demonstrated their 
ability to bring whole indus- 
tries to their knees and to im- 
pose their unrestricted will by 
force alone upon the entire 
economy.... 

Under the _ circumstances, 
what can management do? 

Management can, of course, 
abandon all responsibility for 
the consequences to its com- 
pany, its customers, its stock- 
holders, its employees and the 
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country and buy industrial 
peace by acceding to the de- 
mands of union leaders—re- 
gardless of their merits. If it 
does, it should simultaneously 
admit that it has failed to ful- 
fill its obligations and can no 
longer justify its existence. ... 

Imagine what the  conse- 
quences would have been if, 
during the last few years, 
unions had got all that they had 
asked for and management had 
not opposed to the limit of its 
ability those union demands 
which it considered unjustified 
and inconsistent with the abili- 
ty of a company to sell its 
product at a profit and so to 
continue in the business of 
furnishing goods and services 
and employment. The results 
would have spelled catastrophe 
for the unions as well as for 
all others involved. 

What, then, are the alterna- 
tives? 

Alternative Number 1 is for 
management to make a careful 
study of all the available facts, 
including those submitted by 
the union, and then present to 
the union a proposal which rep- 
resents management’s best 
judgment of what is consistent 
with the requirements of the 
company and is fair for cus- 
tomers, employees and _ stock- 
holders alike and to make every 
effort to persuade the union 
representatives that the pro- 
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posal is equitable and accept- 
able. 

Alternative Number 2—if 
agreement is not reached—is to 
accept a strike which is de- 
structive of production and the 
cause of great economic loss 
and personal hardship and 
which, in the end, will not 
prove which contestant is right, 
but only which is stronger—or 
which is more considerate of 
the public welfare. 


or requirements of a business 
and who are not responsible for 
the subsequent results, the 
right to determine the condi- 
tions of a new union contract 
is not only an abandonment of 
management’s_ responsibilities 
but a dangerous disregard of 
the interests of the employees 
as well. 

The parties to a union con- 
tract may, subsequent to the 
signing of this contract, have a 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg and L. A. Peter- 
sen, president of Otis Elevator Company, made these 
talks during the 65th Congress of American Industry, 
sponsored by the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, in New York last December. At that time, Mr. 
Goldberg, who represented organized labor, was AFL- 


CIO counsel and 


eneral counsel of the United Steel- 


workers. Both talks have been condensed. 


Alternative Number 3 is ar- 
bitration—a procedure which is 
generally misunderstood and 
upon which misinformed peo- 
ple with good intentions place 
thoroughly unjustified faith 
and reliance. 

Management functions are 
essential and cannot be elimi- 
nated. Management is respon- 
sible for conceiving an enter- 
prise and for providing for its 
financing... . 

To turn over to so-called dis- 
interested third parties, who 
are not familiar with the nature 
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difference of opinion as to what 
the existing contract requires, 
and it is common practice to 
provide that disputes concern- 
ing the proper interpretation of 
a provision of an existing con- 
tract shall ke resolved by arbi- 
tration, instead of by resorting 
to a court of law, but this is far 
different from letting a third 
party determine what a new 
contract should provide in the 
way of wages, fringe benefits 
and working conditions. . . 
Clearly, neither union em- 
ployees nor management can 
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afford to risk the life of the 
business upon which they are 
both dependent by inviting in- 
tervention by those who have 
no intimate knowledge of the 
conditions upon which the suc- 
cess of the business depends 
and no subsequent responsibil- 
ity for the results of their inter- 
vention. 

In spite of its many past 
failures, free and untrammeled 
collective bargaining between 
management and the represent- 
atives of labor still offers the 
most acceptable solution to 
labor-management problems— 
providing there is a mutual at- 
tempt to arrive at an intelli- 
gent and workable answer. 

To this end, there is much 
that management can do—of 
which, in general, it has done 
far too little—and that is to 
develop in its employees a 
sense of mutuality of interest 
and to educate them with re- 
spect to the fundamental facts 
and conditions upon which the 
common interest of employees, 
management and owners de- 
pend. 

Obviously, this cannot be 
done overnight nor during the 
period of contract negotiations. 
It takes time and patience and 
the same concentration of ef- 
fort that is devoted to persuad- 
ing customers that their 
interests will be served by pur- 
chasing your products or serv- 








ices. Its success demands that 
it reflect not only the sincere 
convictions of management, but 
that these convictions be 
soundly based and clearly and 
understandably stated and re- 
stated until it is realized that 
management, too, is genuinely 
interested in the employees’ 
welfare. 

If once this belief can be es- 
tablished, the employee has 
reason to weigh in the balance 
of his own judgment any con- 
flict of opinion between man- 
agement and union leaders and 
to determine for himself the 
merits of the controversy. 

Among the fundamental eco- 
nomic facts which must be 
made clear to the employee are 
that— 

(a) his wages and fringe 
benefits are a part of cost—in 
many instances a large part of 
cost—and that, if the cost is so 
high that the product he pro- 
duces cannot be sold at a price 
the customer is willing to pay, 
there will be no sale, no income 
from which to pay his wages 
and no job. The employee 
must be made to realize that 
the company is his agent for 
the sale of his labor and that 
the company cannot be ex- 
pected to sell his labor for less 
than its cost, and the customer 
cannot be expected to pay more 
than it is worth in comparison 
with what is produced by 
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others—in this country or 
abroad. 

(b) that increases in wages 
not offset by increases in pro- 
ductivity add to cost, which 
must be added to the price, 
which means that the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is de- 
creased, including the purchas- 
ing power of the dollars he 
receives in wages, as well as of 
the dollars he has saved or will 
receive as a pension or as social 
security. 

(c) that increased produc- 
tivity is the result of added 
investment in machinery, tools 
and equipment, of research and 
development, and of manage- 
ment skills, as well as of in- 
creased skill and input by the 
producers, and that, if the 
company is to grow and pros- 
per, the benefits of this in- 
creased productivity must be 
distributed equitably among 
the customers, the production 
workers and the shareholders. 


(d) that profit is essential to 
attract necessary capital and to 
expand the business if it is to 
grow and provide additional 
employment for a _ growing 
population. 

And, finally, that it is man- 
agement’s obligation to act in 
the interest of all concerned, 
and it must not unfairly satisfy 
the demands of one at the ex- 
pense of the other. 

But management is only one 
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of the two parties involved. 

What can labor leaders do, if 
they are genuinely interested 
in the welfare of their union 
members and in the welfare of 
their country? Among other 
things, they can and should: 

1. Demonstrate a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the economic 
results of their demands, rather 
than to make management the 
sole guardian of the public in- 
terest and the sole defense 
against destructive increases in 
cost. 

2. Discontinue promotion of 
the idea that labor and man- 
agement are natural born 
enemies, that every labor nego- 
tiation is a battle in a class war, 
and that what is bad for the 
company is good for its em- 
ployees. Promote, instead, a 
thorough understanding of the 
fact that good wages and work- 
ing conditions and job security 
are dependent upon the growth 
and success of the company and 
that the employees will be 
serving their own interest when 
they help make this profitable 
growth possible. 

3. Encourage the growth of 
technological improvements 
which reduce cost and increase 
productivity, upon which our 
ability to compete with the rest 
of the world depends, and then 
join with management in seek- 
ing ways and means of mini- 
mizing the short-term adverse 











effect em- 
ployees. 

4. Discourage all make-work 
practices which waste human 
effort, add unnecessarily to 
costs and rob the employee of 
the sense of accomplishment 
essential to his self-respect. 


5. Accept and help promote 
a general understanding of the 
inescapable fact that the costs 
of increased wages and fringe 
benefits not offset by increased 
productivity have contributed 
substantially to inflation in the 
past and will continue to do so 
in the future and that the ill 
effects of inflation are suffered 
by everybody, including union 
employees. 

6. Join with management in 
discouraging government inter- 
ference in the settlement of 
labor disputes and in preserv- 
ing the right of true collective 
bargaining in good faith—with- 
out the threat of compulsory 
arbitration. 

Join, also, with management 
in keeping collective bargain- 
ing on a local level, where the 
solutions reached may be con- 
sistent with local conditions 
and arrived at by those who 
are thoroughly familiar with 
these conditions. Conversely, 
oppose any attempt to establish 
a centralized tripartite organi- 
zation on a national basis for 
the determination of labor- 
management policies applicable 


upon displaced 
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to the thousands of highly di- 
verse companies with radically 
different probitems operating 
throughout the United States. 

7. And, finally—meet man- 
agement half way in a mutual 
effort to create an atmosphere 
free of. chronic prejudice and 
hate in which the sincere con- 
victions and ideas of both par- 
ties may be given objective 
consideration rather than con- 
demned out of hand on the 
basis of preconceived and pre- 
determined conclusions. 

It may be that some of you 
may feel that I am asking for 
the impossible, that I am naive- 
ly proposing that the lion and 
the lamb lie down together and 
that I am anticipating the mil- 
lenium and searching for a 
state of eternal bliss. 

But I insist that what I have 
proposed is not only completely 
realistic and completely rea- 
sonable, but fully as much in 
the interest of union labor as 
in the interest of management. 

If our country and the things 
for which it stands are to sur- 
vive, we must be strong eco- 
nomically as well as militarily, 
and we cannot be strong 
economically unless labor and 
management quit dissipating 
their energies in a _ senseless 
feud and, instead, work to- 
gether to accomplish the com- 
mon objectives essential for 
our national welfare. 
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rather than progressing, in un- 
derstanding. 

Management is_ tougher; 
unions are tougher; and the end 
product has not been good for 
either side or for the public. 
If anyone doubts that this is an 
accurate description of the 
labor-management scene, I 
have only to mention the 116- 
day steel strike of 1959 to prove 
my point. 

From the labor viewpoint, 
this hardening of management 
attitudes is regarded as part of 
a newly developing industry 
philosophy to replace genuine 
acceptance of and cooperation 
with unions by a program of 
labor-management relations 
keyed to keeping unions at 
arm’s length, of working with 
unions as little as possible, of 
seeking wherever practicable 
to get around the union to its 
members, rather than to deal 
with the union as a living in- 
stitution. This philosophy of 
labor-management relations 
deems unions as necessary evils 
rather than constructive part- 
ners in achieving harmonious 
and productive labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

From the management view- 
point, if I may presume to in- 
terpret it, the hardening of 
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management attitudes grows 
out of its conviction that the 
stability of our economy re- 
quires resistance to union de- 
mands, and that unions are too 
powerful and are overreaching 
themselves, are obstructing in- 
dustrial progress by resisting 
technological advance and au- 
tomation, are misinterpreting 
management’s viewpoints to 
the employees, and are advo- 
cating legislative programs 
hostile to a sound business 
climate. 

The challenge of the 60’s is to 
end the cold war which exists 
between labor and manage- 
ment in America today... . 

This is easier said than done. 

Opinions and views strongly 
held cannot be changed by 
pious exhortations to get to- 
gether. Yet, unless labor and 
management jointly adopt pro- 
grams and procedures to better 
labor-management _ relations, 
they will both be in jeop- 
ardy.... 
’ What is obviously called for 
is a greater recognition be- 
tween management and labor 
in America of mutuality of in- 
terest. 

What is obviously called for 
is a greater recognition by man- 
agement and labor of each 
other’s problems. 

What is obviously called for 
is a willingness on the part of 
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both to cooperate in the solu- 
tion of these problems. 

Mind you, mutual respect 
does not mean artificial una- 
nimity of thought. Within the 
framework of mutual accept- 
ance and mutual respect, there 
is wide room for diversity of 
opinion. But cannot labor and 
management work together to 
solve common problems 
through the development of 
programs which will promote 
the nation’s health and will ad- 
vance the growth of both busi- 
ness enterprise and labor? 


I was hopeful that progress 
would be made towards the 
creation of a better climate 
through the labor-management 
discussions which were initi- 
ated under President Eisen- 
hower’s auspices a few months 
ago. It is an open secret, how- 
ever, that these talks have 
lagged and are making little or 
no progress. 

I have, as a result, come to 
the view that these extraordi- 
nary times require something 
more than merely desultory 
talks between a few top labor 
representatives and a few man- 
agement representatives, if we 
are to achieve better labor- 
management relations. We need 
a joint program of government, 
labor and management and an 
appropriate agency in which all 
participate to bring this about. 

My own thinking runs along 











the lines of the establishment, 
by the new Administration, of 
a National Council of Labor- 
Management Advisers. We al- 
ready have a Business Advisory 
Council in the Department of 
Commerce. We have labor ad- 
visers to the Department of 
Labor. We need to merge them 
in a joint council. 

The essential purpose of this 
new Council would be to bring 
the experience and wisdom of 
labor, management and public 
experts jointly to bear on the 
great problems posed in the 
field of labor-management re- 
lations, activities and _ inter- 
MURB.. «5 

In my view, the Council 
should be tripartite in charac- 
ter, consisting of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of labor, 
management and the public. 

Tripartitism proved itself in 
World War II. I believe it 
would prove itself equally val- 
uable now. 

I would suggest that the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Chair- 
man of the Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers be ex-officio mem- 
bers of this Council. 

To insure the participation of 
top representatives of labor and 
management, the members of 
the Council should not be re- 
quired to serve full time, but 
rather, expected to devote as 
much time as the important 
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functions of the Council re- 
quire. Surely, we can rely on 
the patriotism and sense of 
duty of the members of the 
Council to guarantee this. The 
Council, however, in my view, 
should have a permanent and 
adequate full-time staff, re- 
cruited, like the members of the 
Council, on a tripartite basis 
from the best men and women 
available in these segments of 
our society. 

As its proposed name indi- 
cates, the Council should ad- 
vise the President; its value 
would be that it is a Presiden- 
tial Council. Any down-grad- 
ing of its function would make 
its work useless and ineffective. 

The Council should “advise” 
and “recommend.” It should 
not be a third legislative body. 
The Council would not and 
should not have any political 
or legislative functions. 

The Council should not inter- 
fere with our established and 
tried methods of collective bar- 
gaining. It should not take over 
or infringe on the functions of 
either labor or management.... 

The Council, out of their ex- 
‘ perience, should seek to recom- 
mend bold and imaginative 
programs to encourage the na- 
tion’s economic growth and 
health, and to advance both our 
business enterprise and our 
labor movement. It should seek 
to develop programs for rec- 
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onciling the great benefits to 
be derived from automation 
and the great burdens in hu- 
man terms which develop from 
the impact of automation. It 
should seek to define the role 
of government and of manage- 
ment and of labor in imple- 
menting our national goal of 
achieving full production and 
full employment. 

In addition, the Council 
should formulate programs for 
management and labor to fol- 
low in advancing industrial 
peace and minimizing industrial 
conflict. One of the means for 
doing this might be by provid- 
ing a continuing and expanded 
basis for the labor-management 
meetings, now under way. 
(Reference is to labor-manage- 
ment discussions initiated by 
former President Eisenhower.) 
The Council might provide the 
staff for these meetings and the 
studies necessary for construc- 
tive recommendations from the 
meetings. It might extend these 
conferences so they will take 
place both on an industrial and 
on a local level, thus insuring 
the participation of top leaders 
of labor and management in the 
various industries and locali- 
ties. 

Such a Council might very 
well consider the advisability 
of convening periodic and en- 
larged White House confer- 
ences of labor and management 
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which will bring to Washing- 
ton thousands of the men and 
women at all levels who work 
day by day in this area. 

Again, I wish to emphasize, 
that, in all of this, I do not 
propose to exclude the indis- 
pensable role of the Executive 
and the Congress in formulat- 
ing and enacting programs, but 
rather, I propose to help the 
President and Congress by 
bringing the experience and 
wisdom of both management 
and labor and the public to 
bear upon the issues. 

There is one “operational” 
role which the Council might 
very well be given. The Coun- 
cil could properly be entrusted 
with the responsibility of deal- 
ing with disputes of the char- 
acter which we have come to 
term “national emergency dis- 
putes.” One dividend of the 
recent prolonged conflict in 
steel (He refers to 116-day 
strike in 1959) has been the 
growing recognition that the 
Taft-Hartley injunction method 
is one-sided, does not help to 
settle the underlying dispute 
and is a wholly unsatisfactory 
method of dealing with dis- 
putes of this character. . . 

Compulsory arbitration is not 
the answer. It is incompatible 
with both our free economy 
and our free labor movement. 
Compulsory arbitration would 
have serious and deleterious 
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effects on the functioning of 
both labor and industry. 

My proposal contemplates 
that we should return to the 
concept, symbolized by the 
War Labor Board, of enlisting 
eminent men, selected on a tri- 
partite basis and respect for 
manifest fairness, experience 
and patriotism, to help settle 
great disputes by mediation, 
fact-finding and recommenda- 
tions which, though not bind- 
ing, will help the conflicting 
parties find satisfactory com- 
mon solutions to their prob- 
lems. 

In suggesting that the pro- 
posed Council handle emer- 
gency disputes, in lieu of the 
present unsatisfactory Taft- 
Hartley procedures, I want to 
emphasize that this, in my 
opinion, should be an inciden- 
tal, rather than the main pur- 
pose of the Council, which 
should be to advise the Presi- 
dent in the development of 
constructive policies and pro- 
grams. 

I am pleased to see that this 
proposal has been endorsed by 
a great business statesman— 
Mr. Charles Cox, chairman of 
the board of Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation... . 

One of my friends in the 
steel industry, however, has a 
different point of view. In a 
recent speech Mr. Heath Larry, 
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vice president of United States 
Steel, has warned businessmen 
that proposals like mine for 
labor and management discus- 
sions, outside of collective bar- 
gaining, and a _ labor-manage- 
ment council of advisers, are 
seductive devices designed to 
lure American businessmen in- 
to a course of action which will 
curtail management preroga- 
tives and impinge upon man- 
agement rights. 

I think my friend from indus- 
try, who sounded this note, 
denigrates his colleagues. In 
my experience of more than 20 
years in dealing with American 
management, I have found the 
managers of industry to be 
hard-headed men. They are 
not so easy to get. And since 
I am merely proposing commu- 


nication between labor and 
management— discussions, not 
laws—a council of advisers, not 
enactors—the business repre- 
sentatives in these discussions, 
or in the Council, like the vir- 
tuous maiden, if unwilling, can 
always say NO. And I am quite 
sure that most labor leaders 
can testify that business man- 
agers can and do say NO, and 
that they say it often and loud. 

Whatever the form, the im- 
pelling need today and for the 
future, is for labor and man- 
agement in this critical age to 
work together and with gov- 
ernment to solve common 
problems through the develop- 
ment of a program which will 
protect and promote the coun- 
try’s economic health and our 
national security. 





The Second Major Task 


Most educators today agree that the primary task in the years 
ahead will be to train an increasing number of young people in 
science, engineering, and technology to meet the technical de- 
mands of our mechanized civilization. But Joseph Harrington, 
Jr., head of mechanical engineering for Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
industrial research consultants, believes that the second major 
task for tomorrow is to train these same young people in liberal 
arts to meet the problems of personal and civil life in the same 
complex world. “We must have both—liberal arts and engineer- 
ing training—if we are to remain abreast of progress,” Harrington 
stressed in a recent speech. 
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by Dr. S. W. Brossman 


One of the most difficult 
tasks in industrial engineering 
departments is to disentangle 
the intertwined rigging of ver- 
tical lines of administrative 
authority from the horizontal 
lines of group functional inter- 
relationships. And tied up in 
all this is the complicated rope- 
work of lines of communica- 
tion. Now, it stands to reason 
that you don’t want your com- 
munication cordage so taut that 
your sails won’t function when 
personnel simply want to get 
a point across to someone in 
another group. Nor do you 
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want the hawsers so loose that 
you have no communication 
system at all. 

The area of product design 
and project office lends itself 
well to examination, for, under 
most present systems, neither 
one reports administratively to 
the other; both work directly 
for the skipper of product en- 
gineering, who theoretically is 
up on the bridge performing 
¥ high-level coordinating super- 

vision. Here’s the way it’s 
supposed to work: the old man 
tells the project office master 
mariner to make sure you're 
going in the right direction 
without spending too much 
money. Then the skipper or- 
ders the first mate in charge of 
product design to back up the 
project office by seeing to it 
that the proper designs are 
drawn. Of course, product de- 
sign has a great many admin- 
istrative duties, so he leaves 
the technical details up to the 
second mate in charge of-elec- 
tronic or mechanical design 
groups. He in turn passes or- 
ders to the boatswains in 
charge of design groups and the 
crew then gets to work. 

As the project begins to get 
up a good head of steam, it be- 
comes obvious that the project 
office must give directions to 
the design group supervisors 
and perhaps to the design en- 
gineers themselves. Now, what 
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should he do? Since he has no 
direct administrative control 
over either the product design 
officers or deck hands, should 
he go strictly through chan- 
nels: through product design, 
to the electronic or mechanical 
design, to the group super- 
visors, to the design engineers? 
Or does he have permission to 
talk directly to the hands, or at 
least to the supervisors? Ob- 
viously, the captain of product 
engineering should provide 
some leadership here, but, at 
the same time, the solution 
should be part of an overall de- 
partment communication pat- 
tern. 

In order to determine what is 
permissible in communications 
and what is prohibitive, let’s 
define the different kinds of 
communication used. First of 
all, there is formal communica- 
tion involving major design de- 
cisions which are part of official 
reports. These reports should 
follow the lines of administra- 
tive authority: project office to 
product design to electronic or 
mechanical design to group 
supervisor to design engineer, 
and vice versa. Major design 
decisions, even though com- 
municated informally, should 
also go through administrative 
channels and subsequently be 
documented in official reports. 


As the project gets under 
way, however, there is a great 
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deal of communication which 
must somehow pass between 
the project office and the de- 
sign groups. To say that a de- 
sign engineer must check with 
his boss before giving out in- 
formation to the project office 
is reasonable and necessary, 
but to say that information 
from the design engineer must 
go through the group super- 
visor, electronic or mechanical 
design, and product design be- 
fore it ever gets to project 
office is, of course, intolerable. 
Good communication is simply 
communication that works. De- 
sign engineers or design group 
engineers should be permitted 
to deal directly with anyone 
so long as this system gets the 
job done. But this system won’t 
work if the officers are not 
properly informed, nor if they 
object to the system. But, as- 
suming that there is no objec- 
tion to people fraternizing with 
the project engineer, this sys- 
tem is workable. 
- Kinks in the communication 
pipeline are much more likely 
to occur during the direct flow 
from the top to the design en- 
gineer than from design engi- 
neer to the top. But if the 
project office issues only proj- 
ect instructions to design engi- 
neers and if the top issues the 
orders, the kinks won’t be so 
serious as to require a new 
conduit. 
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George Montgomery walked 
slowly away from the person- 
nel office. He was very con- 
fused, mystified, and disturbed 
by what had happened in the 
past hour. George was an en- 
gineer. He was a graduate of a 
recognized university and his 
grades had been above average. 
George Montgomery had been 
interviewed by a_ personnel 
man for a position in the cor- 
poration. He felt that he had 
been unable to explain his en- 
gineering abilities sufficiently 
well, so that he was not going 
to get the job he sought. He had 
no doubt that his education and 
experience gave him the abili- 
ties to successfully handle the 
job in prospect but somehow he 
did not make an impression on 
the personnel man. 

Who was the loser—the com- 
pany or George? The corpora- 
tion needed a good engineer to 
help them make profits. The 
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engineer needed a job to sup- 
port himself, his wife, and chil- 
dren, but the act of getting the 
job had been a stumbling block 
and now he would go home and 
tell his wife that something had 
happened. 

The corporation had been 
looking for a particular type of 
engineer for several weeks. The 
personnel man had repeatedly 
told the department head that 
the man they were seeking was 
not available. Yet if we stop 
and look at the picture in an 
objective fashion, we may see 
that it is a lack of understand- 
ing among the engineering de- 
partment head, the personnel 
man, and the applicant, not the 
abilities of any of these people. 

There is a great deal of ma- 
terial now being written and 
spoken about the techniques 
needed to evaluate people for 
employment. Searching and 
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in Personnel Interviewing 


Failure to set their own standards cited as major reason 
personnel men have not been offered respect, tolerance, 
understanding of job they‘re trying to do. 


finding, interviewing and eval- 
uation have become items that 
are now in the bailiwick and 
scope of the professional per- 
sonnel man. This man’s pre- 
rogative and claimed abilities 
to judge his fellow men for em- 
ployment purposes have caused 
management of many corpora- 
tions, and employees also, to 
question the techniques used by 
personnel people. 

Personnel men may inter- 
view men with a negative atti- 
tude. It seems to be their pur- 
pose to eliminate applicants 
rather than to find desirable 
employees. They “turn up their 
noses” and “snub” any appli- 
cants who do not “fit” the exact 
specifications they may happen 
to feel are required for this 
particular job opening. These 
specifications may ask for such 
things as an exact length of 
time experiencing a_ certain 
type of work. Yet we do know 
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that many people can learn a 
job competently in a much 
shorter length of time than 
others. Time cannot be the sole 
criterion. Also the question of 
age—it is obvious that many 
men are mature, settled, stable, 
and incapable of any new ideas 
at the age of 30. Other men, 
well past 50 years of age, have 
the incentive and initiative to 
perform efficiently many tasks 
that some people believe only 
a 25-year-old man can perform. 

Interviewing people to evalu- 
ate their vocational abilities is 
not an easy task. It seems that 
most men and women believe 
they have the ability. Remem- 
ber that an interview is nothing 
more than a conversation with 
the added idea that it has a 
purpose. Most conversations 
have no purpose. The purpose 
here is an appraisal by the per- 
sonnel man of the individual 
to determine if he is qualified 
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for a job opening with this 
company. We forget that it is 
also an interview with the pur- 
pose of the applicant’s apprais- 
ing the job and company to 
determine if he wants the job. 

An attempt should be made 
before the interview to identify 
the job that is to be filled. 
Many questions are easily an- 
swered but details such as edu- 
cation, type of experience, and 
personality requirements are 
often difficult. It must be de- 
cided whether or not strict ad- 
herence to these requirements 
is necessary. Personality is the 
nebulous factor that can make 
big differences. Remember that 
it is just as easy to acquire a 
person overly competent for 
the position as to get one who 
is not competent. A successful 
interview and appraisal will 
result in getting a new em- 
ployee qualified for the job who 
will stay for some length of 
time. 


Don't Oversell 

Decisions are _ generally 
reached before the interview 
regarding the potential of the 
position that is now open. It is 
hardly fair to tell an applicant 
that every position has as its 
potential the presidency of the 
corporation. “Selling” an ap- 
plicant the position and “re- 
cruiting” the applicant to take 
this position with the organiza- 











tion in the hopes that in a very 
short time he will receive a 
promotion to a higher paid or 
more responsible position will 
lead to personnel problems 
which every good personnel 
man attempts to avoid. Too 
many _ starry-eyed applicants 
are disillusioned in a short time 
by the stark reality of the in- 
dustrial and business world of 
today. 

It is suggested that you first 
remember how you were in- 
terviewed when you were ap- 
plying for a position. Have the 
years caused you to forget how 
inadequate you felt when you 
applied for a job you did not 
know anything about? Remem- 
ber how puzzled you were be- 
cause the interviewer kept 
asking questions that did not 
seem to be based upon any 
point that in your mind would 
determine your qualifications. 
It seemed to be a mystery to 
you how the interviewer could 
get facts and value from the 
questions he asked you. 

To be tough and hard, frown 
at the applicant, and try to im- 
press him with your astuteness 
and your qualifications will not 
enable you to determine the 
suitability of the applicant. The 
conversation at first may be of 
a general nature, in a friendly 
manner, in order to get the ap- 
plicant to talk about something 
in general and not this job in- 
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terview. After the applicant is 
relaxed enough that he is com- 
fortable and not stilted and 
awkward, when your relation- 
ship is on a businesslike basis, 
rather than on a basis of a 
judge’s condemning a criminal, 
you tell him about the job. Not 
exactly, and not in detail, but 
the general idea, and describe 
the man you are seeking. Tell 
him the size of the department, 
its location, the routing of the 
work, the new employee’s re- 
sponsibility, and to whom he 
will report for direct super- 
vision. At this time some in- 
formation about the company is 
appropriate. This will rarely 
take you more than five min- 
utes. After these few words let 
the applicant evaluate the job 
and let him determine if he is 
qualified or desires this position 
now open. Most people who are 
not qualified for a specific open- 
ing will tell you so at this time. 
Thank them for their time and 
conclude the interview. 

This simple fact is over- 
looked by many interviewers, 
whether they are personnel 
men, department heads, or 
company presidents. They are 
so eager to impress the appli- 
cant with the technique of in- 
terviewing, their cleverness, 
and their exalted position, that 
they fail to appraise the fact 
that any applicant, even a man 
for a janitorial position, will 
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tell you whether or not he 
wants the job, or is qualified. 
Isn’t that the real important 
factor? You may not assume 
that everyone wants the job 
you have open. 


Ask, Ask, Ask 

Ask the applicant what he 
thinks about this job. Ask him 
on what basis he feels he is 
now qualified for this position. 
His reasons will not all be 
valid. Remember that some 
people have abilities they have 
acquired without experience 
and without an education or 
training. Ask the man what he 
liked about his previous jobs. 
Don’t look for just the bad fea- 
tures. You are going to employ 
his assets, not his liabilities. 
He will tell you things that will 
assist you in determining his 
abilities to satisfactorily per- 
form the work required in your 
firm. Ask what he disliked 
about his previous jobs. Re- 
member, few jobs are perfect. 
Watch for signs of serious ob- 
jections to work as such. We 
cannot criticize people who 
have a healthy dislike for some 
other types of individuals and 
supervisors. If he was fired 
from a previous job it does not 
always mean that he was 
wrong. Judge the facts of the 
whole case, not just a brief pic- 
ture of the situation as now 
seen here by you. It is obvious 
that to criticize a former em- 
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ployer in itself is not bad, but is 
it justified? You can admire an 
opinion if viewed correctly. 
You can. admire a man for 
stating that he believed his 
former employer was wrong 
and therefore he resigned or 
was fired. If you want just a 
yes man, then you owe it to 
yourself to admit this fact. If an 
applicant finds, however,-sev- 
eral places difficult, then you 
have to assume that the appli- 
cant is a difficult man to work 
with in groups. Do not reject 
this man, however, because 
some positions do not require 
that the employee “get along” 
with his fellow employees. He 
may have high technical skill, 
such as a research scientist, yet 
possess an abominable person- 
ality. You are not employing 
this man for his social graces. 

As interviewers, we develop 
certain personal characteristics 
and techniques and some de- 
gree of skill. The applicant, 
however, has been in the posi- 
tion he is in, being interviewed, 
relatively few times. You are 
not going to employ his skills as 
an interviewee, but as a shop- 
worker or office worker, where 
his communications techniques 
will not need the degree of per- 
fection you may demand from 
him at this time. 

You decide what you want— 
a person who works exactly ac- 
cording to instructions, or a 
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man hired to think and assist in 
the creative work of the de- 
partment. Tell the applicant 
what you want. If you are not 
going to entertain new ideas in 
the department, let the man 
know. Many men find their 
work difficult because they 
have offered suggestions which 
the supervisor did not ask for 
or-desire. 

It is appropriate that the 4, 
plicant be told the wage range 
of this position. Keeping it a 
secret will not solve any wage 
and salary problem of your 
company. If the straight facts 
are stated now, this will save 
your interviewing another ap- 
plicant in three or four months 
to replace this man. His salary 
is important; it should not be 
overlooked. You bring up the 
subject; do not make it awk- 
ward for the applicant to ask 
the question. You are in the 
driver’s seat, you are in control 
of the interview. 


Shun Negative Approach 

To look for negative charac- 
teristics can cause you, the in- 
terviewer, to see faults in any- 
one which will overlap almost 
any assets. If appearance is 
important, then reject those 
men who wear a green suit, a 
beer mug mustache, and who 
do not conform to what you 
think is proper clothing. Per- 
sonal references are of little 
value, as only a few men would 
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tell you to call another man 
who would say something 
negative about him. If a man 
is not intolerant of something, 
then he is hardly worth being 
considered. If you want a con- 
formist, a yes man, a placid, 
docile individual, maybe so. 
But if you want strength and 
abilities you are going to meet 
someone who is not satisfied 
with the status quo. Look for 
an intolerant man who wants 
things to change. Watch out 
for the man who is a social 
climber, a hanger-on. His de- 
sires in life may look too much 
like the grasshopper’s life, 
rather than that of the ant who 
prefers to work for a living. 
Contacts are important and 
“who you know” is important, 
but grasshoppers fade with the 
summer sun. 

Mannerisms can be grossly 
misjudged by those not profes- 
sionally trained to interview. 
They can be exaggerated to the 
point that they are negative 
and absurd. For example: fold- 
ing and unfolding hands, blink- 
ing eyes, shuffling feet, move- 
ment in a chair, inability to 
look the interviewer straight in 
the eye, fingernails that have 
been bitten, clothes obviously 
not appropriate. These exam- 
ples may or may not influence 
the man’s ability to successful- 
ly perform the tasks that may 
be assigned to him in the com- 
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pany. Most people have some 
characteristics that may be of- 
fensive to other people. Yet 
they have shown remarkable 
achievements on their jobs. 

Job changes in themselves 
are not bad. Many successful 
men have had several jobs in 
their lives. They changed be- 
cause the right spot for them 
to show their unique talents 
and abilities was not found. To 
condemn a man for a job 
change is not fair. Get the 
truth of the matter. 


Tell Them Why 

When you are concluding the 
interview with this applicant, 
and you like this applicant and 
you think he is qualified for the 
position, have enough respect 
for yourself, your company, 
and the applicant to say so. 
Make a definite statement— 
“Yes, you are being considered 
for the position. We will let 
you know by next Wednesday.” 
If he is not being considered 
for the position, have the in- 
testinal fortitude to make that 
statement also, and give some 
valid reason why. Not just 
“You are too young,” or “You 
are too old,” or “Your past ex- 
perience is not what I had in 
mind,” (which may be some 
vague concept in your mind). 
Tell this man actually why he 
will not qualify for this partic- 
ular job. 
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Close the interview in a busi- 
nesslike manner by expressing 
regret that the applicant is not 
qualified and thank him for his 
time and interest in your com- 
pany. If he is qualified and you 
have an interest in him for the 
position, state the exact time 
he will be notified. Explain 
necessary details such as ref- 
erence checks, other applicants, 
care in choosing the exact right 
person, and other valid reasons. 


Call a man back for a second 
interview only if required, not 
just for the sake of a second 
look. Job hunting is not easy. 
He is busy too. Can you really 
gain additional insight or solve 
an additional question by a sec- 
ond interview? If not, why 
build up false hopes in an ap- 
plicant? Be courteous enough 
to inform those who. are not 
employed if you told them they 
were being considered. A polite 
letter will enhance the public 
relations of your company. 

The case of George Mont- 
gomery is closed. It could have 
been different if the corporation 
had had a good personnel man 
who knew the personnel tech- 
niques that have been learned 
by men who have specialized in 
the personnel occupation as 
other men have specialized in 
engineering, accounting, sales- 
manship, or other occupations. 
We wonder why, many times, 
that the position of personnel 
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man is not recognized as it 
should be by those people who 
are trained well and educated 
well in their own occupations. 
Why has the respect and defer- 
ence due the personnel man not 
been forthcoming? 

The question has been an- 
swered many ways. We have 
but to look at the emergence 
of professional associations 
amongst the physicians, attor- 
neys, teachers, engineers, and 
others to see that unless there 
is a cohesive effort among those 
men who go by the name per- 
sonnel men, unless they can set 
their own standards, they will 
not be recognized for the posi- 
tion and not be offered the re- 
spect, the tolerance, and the 
understanding of the job they 
are trying to consummate. 

Interviewing is but a part of 
the overall personnel picture. 
Volumes have been written 
about the many facets of en- 
deavor in which personnel men 
are engaged. Their job is as 
complicated, if properly han- 
dled, and if properly adminis- 
tered, as any engineering, ac- 
counting or legal job that can 
be named. 

It is the understanding of the 
job that a personnel man asks. 
If you will know what person- 
nel work is and what is being 
attempted, then you too will 
find favor with a good person- 
nel man. 
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$64,000 QUESTION 
a 


by Clarence G. Scholtz 


This is another $64,000 ques- 
tion. To date, so few white col- 
lar workers have joined a union 
that for all intents and pur- 
poses it can be said that the 
white collar class have not been 
unionized and have had no in- 
tention of doing so. 

Before we consider the future 
we might attempt to analyze 
the disinterest of the white col- 
lar workers in unions notwith- 
standing many come from 
homes where one or more 
members work in plants and 
belong to unions. 

First, is the apparel factor. 
Those working in plants have 
usually worn the blue shirt and 
work trousers, and the girls, 
smocks, while their brothers 
and sisters in offices have gone 
to work in white shirts, busi- 
ness suits, and the girls in 
pretty dresses. Second, the at- 
mosphere of the plant in the 
past has definitely been of 
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smoke, odors, dirt and grease, 
noise and production quotas, 
whereas the office has little 
noise, little dirt, no grease, no 
smoke, plenty of light and heat 
and no production as used in 
plants. Third, those working in 
offices are independent, rugged 
individualists, not wishing to 
be dictated to by union stew- 
ards, as are their brothers and 
sisters who work in unionized 
plants. Fourth, there is at- 
tached to the office an air of 
prosperity, high class brain 
work, a thinking atmosphere 
not so prevalent in plants be- 
cause machines do the biggest 
part of the work there. In other 
words, the office worker pro- 
duces something with his or 
her brains, the plant worker 
produces something by the use 
of machines. Add all these to- 
gether and you have a psycho- 
logical factor which has kept 
white collar workers aloof from 











any propaganda of the union 
organizers. To that add the fact 
that unions which understand 
the thinking etc. of the plant 
worker have completely missed 
the boat in appealing to the 
office worker. The same factors 
and psychology do not apply 
to the office worker, and the 
union leaders have of late be- 
come aware of this. 

Now let us look at the future. 
Will the unions be more suc- 
cessful in the years to come 
than they have been in the past 
as respects the white collar 
group? The answer of neces- 
sity is not clear, but many im- 
portant men believe that the 
answer should be “Yes,” and 
will be. Why? 

Going back to the thinking 
factor mentioned earlier, we 
find that the machine age has 
definitely invaded the office, not 
just by the usual items of type- 
writers, adding machines, cal- 
culators, dictating machines, 
etc. but by the newer uses of 
IBM machines and other elec- 
tronic machines being pro- 
duced by an ever growing num- 
ber of manufacturers. These 
electronic machines are taking 
away the more numerous ways 
the office worker has been ex- 
pected to think, and more and 
more is setting the stage so that 
all the office worker of the fu- 
ture may need to know is ex- 
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actly what button to push to 
produce the desired result. 

If and when this change 
takes place the white collar 
worker will no longer feel he 
is the thinker in the family; he 
will just be the slave of a ma- 
chine as is his brother, and 
that may make him more re- 
ceptive to the union propagan- 
da. At least it is a factor to be 
watched closely. 

As businesses grow bigger 
either by expansion or by mer- 
ger the tendency is for manage- 
ment and employees to grow 
farther apart. The one big 
family plan goes out the win- 
dow. It almost becomes a 
situation where the employees 
never see the Big Chief, and 
only hear of him through the 
method of directives, which of 
necessity come out of the front 
office with increasing rapidity. 
Gone is the one big family 
spirit, gone is the boss’s good 
morning, gone is the knowledge 
that the boss knows who you 
are, gone is the knowledge that 
the boss is human and not just 
an icicle of profit getting. 

When this happens you can 
count on the advance of union- 
ism in the white collar field. 

This reminds me of an ex- 
perience a few years ago while 
visiting a large Chicago bank. 
I was talking with one of the 
vice-presidents who was re- 
sponsible for employee rela- 
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tions. We were standing in the 
gallery overlooking the main 
banking floor, people were com- 
ing and going, tellers were 
taking deposits and cashing 
checks and as we stood there 
the vice-president, who would 
retire in a few years, turned to 
me and said: “One of the things 
which bothers me, and the en- 
tire executive staff, is what is 
going on in the minds of those 
employees of ours down there. 
We spend, literally, sleepless 
nights worrying about that fac- 
tor. Years ago when I first came 
to work here our bank was 
much smaller; the president 
used to come in the front door, 
pass down the main banking 
room and say ‘Good Morning’ 
to every employee. This was a 
daily occurrence never omitted. 
All the employees knew him, 
liked him, and put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel to make the 
bank grow and prosper. 
“What you see here is the 
result; now we occupy the en- 
tire building, but in growing 
we have lost something. No 
longer does every employee 
know the boss. Of course, the 
earlier boss long since has left 
the banking field. No longer 
does the president come in the 
front door and say ‘Good 


Morning’ to all the tellers; he 
comes in the side door direct to 
his office; he works long hours 
because the paper work is 
greatly increased today. 

“He wants to keep up good 
morale because he knows it is 
essential, but cannot find the 
time, for the phone rings con- 
stantly, there is a stream of 
visitors who must see him on 
important business, his assist- 
ants must take certain matters 
up with him. And so it goes. 
He leaves practically exhausted 
only to go home and worry 
about the future and the impor- 
tant item of employee thinking, 
and so do I.” 

What was that vice-president 
worried about? One thing only 
—the thinking of the em- 
ployees: Were they loyal, did 
they consider themselves part 
of the organization, were they 
thinking of joining a _ union, 
were they spending their lunch 
time looking for employment 
elsewhere, etc.? 

Just add those two items to- 
gether—machines taking over 
the offices, and an absentee 
management, and you can bet 
sooner or later this will lead to 
unionization of the white collar 
employee. 





Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other. 
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MANAGE interviews Dean James McCoy of 
the School of Commerce, Ohio State University, 
on higher education for management, and 
the role of NMA‘s Scholarship Foundation. 


What are the problems of higher education and the significant 
steps that NMA is taking to fulfill its responsibility for the 
development of management as a profession, and the develop- 
ment of professional managers? MANAGE interviewed Dean 
James McCoy of the School of Commerce, Ohio State University, 
to get his thinking on higher education for management, and the 
role of the National Management Association Scholarship Foun- 
dation. Dean McCoy is the university’s representative for the 
Scholarship Foundation board of trustees. 

We are reminded of the story in the quarterly publication of 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. It seems that two washer- 
women were shouting at one another from neighboring tene- 
ments. They could never agree because they were arguing from 
different premises. This is one aspect of the problem dealing with 
higher education in the United States. We are not concerned 
about the premises upon which criticism of higher education is 
based, except in a general way, but we should have some concern 
about what we are doing about higher education. 

The critics have agreed that improvement is needed from both 
a quantitative and qualitative standpoint. Our premises, for sake 
of discussion, should be comfortable to us, because they represent 
what we are trying to do in the field of management. So while 
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the pundits argue the issue of what is good and what is bad about 
higher education, we can direct our attention to what we should 
do about this need in higher education dealing with management 
as a discipline and the application of its principles to “practical” 
every-day business affairs. 

Recently the Ford Foundation and Harvard University pub- 
lished studies dealing with the quality of education for business 
management. This is important to NMA because it is closely 
related to our objectives as an Association. We are vitally in- 
terested in the study and research dealing with management, 
and the implications for the future of this discipline. NMA as an 
organization has a manifold role to play, and though we can’t 
discuss the totality of this responsibility, we can relate some of 
the things NMA is doing, and by reviewing with Dean McCoy 
the significance of one important project: The National Manage- 
ment Association Scholarship Foundation. 


Q. Dean McCoy, what do these reports and studies of higher 
education for business management tell us? What is their signifi- 
cance as a total picture? 


A. Well, these reports and studies help define the problem, but 
we must also view this with some perspective. I think, more 
than anything else, they call attention to the over-all academic 
problem. We should review this in terms of what we are trying 
to accomplish from an educational standpoint. Here at Ohio 
State, we are concerned with the educational process accruing 
to the future members of management and to those who will 
teach managers. In addition, we must realize that there are many 
who are now concerned with the managerial job, but who are 
also in the “practical” situation. Meaning, of course, that there 
are people who have not been exposed to the “principles” of man- 
agement as a particular discipline, and who look to continuing 
education, or what we often call extension services to fulfill this 
need. Finally, the state of current research and study is an im- 
portant underlying consideration since this is the activity which 
allows the development and synthesis of an integrated body of 
knowledge. The new training required today involves greater 
depth and scope as we can well see, and here NMA has a signifi- 
cant responsibility to provide opportunities. 

At the present time, there is a growing emphasis upon research 
into many of the behaviorial sciences, and so designed as to im- 
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prove our knowledge of the management processes with respect 
to “action” or “decision making.” More than ever, we find people 
in business management who are highly interested in what we 
most often call the behaviorial sciences. The reverse is true also. 
Many people in the behaviorial sciences are looking at manage- 
ment with interest and a great deal of curiosity from a research 
standpoint. This has potentialities for both fields and we do 
find reasonably good communication flowing between these dis- 
ciplines where interests merge. We have to recognize that there 
are extremes where students of human behavior and of manage- 
ment are arguing about different problems in the same terms 
or about the same problems in different terms—somewhat like 
our washerwomen, I suppose. We could sum this up by saying 
that the problem involves: under-graduate education, graduate 
level study, continuing education, and, of course, research. 


Q. Are we doing, through the Scholarship Foundation, what 
we ought to do, and how do you visualize the contribution that 
NMA can make to the business management profession? 


A. Yes, I think the NMA is doing what it ought to do, and the 
Foundation is an important activity through which a number of 
important objectives can be accomplished. At the present time, 
your continuing education activity is fulfilling an important role, 
as with many projects that have been initiated throughout your 
organization. Let’s think in terms of the probable contribution to 
knowledge and development of management that can be accom- 
plished through the Scholarship Foundation. 

The first thing that comes to mind has to do with my own 
interests as a university representative. This fellowship awarded 
by the Foundation will afford an opportunity for qualified people 
to perform creatively and thus enhance the quality of institutions 
of higher learning. The work that can be accomplished by the 
graduate student will contribute to the existing fund of knowl- 
edge. We in the business management schools will be afforded 
the talent that your fellowships will provide. The need for 
talented individuals is ever increasing and we should do all we 
can to encourage those with a high interest in the field. 

Secondly, the individual himself will benefit since he will be 
better prepared to perform effectively in our, business and aca- 
demic community. An individual with a strong background of 
study and research will be prepared to make an unusual con- 
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tribution by way of this preparation in the field of management. 

There would be direct usefulness to NMA through the avail- 
ability of material to help improve the knowledge of your 
members, and it should prove important in your own efforts 
toward building an effective program for the development of 
management, both for the individuals involved and as a pro- 
fession in itself. The availability of concise, factual information 
should help to implement new approaches to the training and 
development of managerial talent already engaged in this occu- 
pation. NMA could also fulfill a role in communicating findings 
of researchers and students to a broad cross-section of industrial 
management. 

Finally, the business management community would sustain 
great benefit through the development of these individuals well- 
trained to carry out the important functions of the business 
world. 

In addition, the new findings and knowledge resulting from 
these activities will point the way to strengthening areas of 
weakness or need. 

In total, NMA can realize through its Scholarship Foundation, 
a significant contribution to the field of management and will 
have fulfilled an important responsibility to its members, indus- 
trial management, our educational institutions, and to the com- 
munity. 

(Read how the foundation works on page 32.) 


Watch for these stimulating articles in 
next month’s MANAGE: 


7 Guiding Principles of Labor Law Administration 
by Stuart Rothman 


How to Measure Creativity by Eugene Raudsepp 


Profit Sharing Boom by Alfred K. Allan 


Committee Chairman!! Or?? by Edward H. Sargent, Jr. 
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HOW THE FOUNDATION WORKS 





The Foundation, through the 
board of trustees and the NMA 
Scholarship Committee, ex- 
tended considerable effort over 
the past few years to evaluate 
the role of NMA and the logi- 
cal vehicle by which we could 
achieve our objectives—higher 
education for business manage- 
ment. Joseph A. McMillan, an 
NMA director, has devoted 
much time and effort to get this 
concept of the Foundation to 
its present state of prepared- 
ness, and to obtain the solid 
backing of management and 
the NMA board of directors. 
Here are our present over-all 
planning objectives: Enhance 
the development of manage- 
ment as a profession through 
the Scholarship Foundation. 
The Foundation will do this 
by making available to doc- 
torate candidates direct fel- 
lowship grants of sufficient 
magnitude to allow the indi- 
vidual to devote full time to 
study and research specific 
problems in the field of man- 
agement. The findings of these 
research-oriented dissertations 
would then be available to 
NMA to distribute to interested 
audiences within the NMA. 

What are we planning? First, 
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we don’t have a specific plan 
that is supposed to fit all cir- 
cumstances, but ours is a multi- 
ple plan to carry out the 
activity in accordance with the 
level of funds available, and 
the number of applications we 
receive. Our first job is to de- 
velop enough interest within 
the NMA so that members will 
support this activity. This is 
most important. If we can 
demonstrate wholehearted 
backing by all of our members, 
then we can look to major in- 
terest from executive manage- 
ment. Over the long run, we 
must depend upon setting up a 
means of making the founda- 
tion self-sustaining. In the 
short run, or at its inception, 
we must look to individual 
membership. Once the founda- 
tion is launched the necessity 
for fund drives is eliminated. 
This takes time, of course, and 
we foresee a period of about a 
year or more in which initial 
push will be through the “de- 
velopment fund” drive. Our 
fund-raising efforts will be di- 
rected toward major segments 
of American industry and phil- 
anthropic institutions, as well 
as through our internal organi- 
zation. 
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What happens once funds are 
available? If our fund level is 
around our yearly goal, or 
roughly about $35,000 (this 
represents about 50 cents per 
member) then we can an- 
nounce competition for as 
many fellowships as we have 
zones. In this way we encour- 
age zone, as well as national 
competition. Each club would 
have an opportunity to submit 
credentials in the name of can- 
didates to their respective zone 
evaluation committee. This 
committee would be composed 
of NMA, Foundation, and aca- 
demic representatives. They 
would select the likeliest can- 
didate or candidates and submit 
their material to the national 
committee. The national com- 
mittee would then make awards 
based upon their evaluation of 
the applicant. This would in- 
clude consideration of achieve- 
ment, capability, acceptance at 
an accredited university, and 
need. This national committee 


would be composed of repre- 
sentatives from NMA, the 
Foundation, executive manage- 
ment, and universities. 

When the individual com- 
pletes his dissertation, his ma- 
terial would be extended to 
NMA as a courtesy, and our 
own research and development 
activity would determine its 
impact on NMA and its mem- 
bership, and, through appro- 
priate activities, disseminate 
the findings of the research 
project to those interested. This 
may take the form of special 
articles in MANAGE Magazine, 
or in the Management Develop- 
ment Bulletin, or through spe- 
cial reports. Much will depend 
upon the nature of the mate- 
rial. 

As you can see, there are 
many implications for clubs in 
terms of presenting awards and 
bestowing honors upon those 
who have made significant con- 
tributions through Foundation- 
sponsored study. 





RESEARCH FOR INDUSTRY 


Private industry is continually increasing its spending for re- 
search. In the next decade, for example, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
industrial research consultants, believe that private industry will 
quadruple its spending for research—from the current $4.5 bil- 
lion to a staggering $16.5 billion by 1969. During the same 
period, over-all national spending for research will rise from 
$60 to $200 billion. 
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A “linac” capable of bom- 
barding objects with a gamma 
radiation pulse similar to that 
produced by an atomic explo- 
sion has been built for the U. S. 
Army by Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany to “flash test” electronic 
systems of missiles. 

The machine, a linear elec- 
tron accelerator, produces a 
single high-intensity pulse, or 
burst, of about 10,000,000 volts 
of gamma radiation. 

The linac is now in operation 
at the White Sands Missile 
Range, N. M., where it is being 
used to study effects of nuclear 
radiation on missiles. 

Hughes scientists said the 
type of linac built for the Army 
has, in addition to its military 
value, scores of important ap- 
plications connected with use 
of atomic energy by industries, 
research institutes and univer- 
sities conducting nuclear re- 
search. 

They said linacs could be 
useful in fields of medicine 
(including cancer treatment) 
pharmaceutical processing, 
food preservation, plastics, 
chemistry, petroleum, physics, 
radiography, biology, electron- 
ics and “polymerization”—the 
changing of the molecular 
weight and physical properties 
of a substance, such as wood. 

Dr. John W. Clark, manager 
of Hughes Aircraft’s nuclear 
electronics laboratory, made 
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Control console that “‘fires’’ a gamma linac is demo 
Clark, left, manager of Hughes’ nuclear electronics la 
L. Wiser, manager of the radiation systems departme 


for development of the White Sands linac. 


the following claims for the 
gamma linac: 

@ It is the first single-pulsing 
linear accelerator ever deliv- 
ered. Others have steady repe- 
tition rates. 

@ It is the first linac to cover 
such a broad range of pulse 
widths. 

e It was designed as a system 
to incorporate 10-step semi- 
automation in its control con- 
sole, guaranteeing uniformity 
from experiment to experi- 
ment. Experienced scientists 
set the controls once, then semi- 
skilled personnel can operate it. 

e Automation brings the 
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Missile Electronics 


linac up to, but not including, 
the firing condition. Then it 
must be fired manually—an im- 
portant safety feature. 

e It can sustain high currents 
for long pulse widths achiev- 
ing .4 amperes at a 9 micro- 
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@ Selection of any perform- 
ance of pulse widths from one- 
fourth to 10 microseconds can 
be obtained by the simple turn 
of a knob on the control con- 
sole—easier than switching 
charinels on a TV set. 

Compared to the enormous 
nuclear reactor it imitates for 
an instant at a time, the linac is 
small,’ Dr. Clark said; it would 
hardly fill a small apartment 
kitchen, for example. Nor does 
it have the “science-fiction” 
look of the reactor, he ex- 
plained; it appears merely as 
three or four electronic cab- 
inets, with a little “laboratory 
plumbing” sticking out or vis- 
ible under glass, and when it is 
working nothing visible hap- 
pens except as seen on intru- 
ment panel displays. 

“Two 5,000,000-watt klystron 
tubes inject microwave energy 
into the high vacuum of the 
linac’s 30-inch accelerator 
tube,” Dr. Clark explained. 
“Then an electron gun fires 
electrons which ride the micro- 
waves much as surfers at 
Waikiki Beach ride ocean 
waves, picking up speed as they 
go. The electron beam gains 
about 4,000,000 volts for each 
foot it travels through the 2%- 
foot accelerator tube, building 
up to 10,000,000 volts at its end. 

“When the electrons exit, 
their pencil-sized beam strikes 
a target of heavy metal, such 
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as tungsten. This soundless 
bombardment creates a gamma 
radiation pulse (similar to that 
produced by an atomic explo- 
sion) which is emitted in the 
form of energy waves and in 
the shape of a cone about 30 
degrees wide. 

“Within this cone the elec- 
tronic component or other ob- 
ject to be tested has been 
placed,” Dr. Clark continued. 
“After the component has been 
subjected to a single intense 
burst of radiation, the linac 
shuts itself off, and instrumen- 
tation connected to the com- 
ponent reveals precisely how it 
is affected by a nuclear en- 
vironment.” 

He said Dr. Herbert L. Wiser, 
manager of the radiation sys- 
tems department, is the scien- 
tist responsible for develop- 
ment of the White Sands linac. 
Stanford University did the 
pioneering technical work in 
the linac field, he added. 

“Under many _ conditions, 
linacs serve the needs of nu- 
clear research institutes better 
than reactors can because they 
better control the amount and 
duration of radiation, and they 
are far cheaper than reactors,” 
Dr. Clark said. “Higher energy 
linacs of, say, 30,000,000 volts, 
when fitted with a suitable tar- 
get, may serve as a_ useful 
source of short neutron pulses 
for experiment and research.” 
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A supervisor’s guide to intelligent labor relations 





Act on Fact 


by James M. Black 


William Macy, a supervisor 
at a certain manufacturing 
company, had the responsibili- 
ty of recommending discipli- 
nary measures when he con- 
sidered that someone had 
committed an offense deserving 
such a penalty. In the discharge 
of these duties he caught an 
employee (Sam Farr) in a 
flagrant violation of company 
rules. Farr had been discharged 
once before for insubordina- 
tion, but an arbitrator had re- 
instated him on the grounds 
that management had failed to 
prove its case. 

“This is the last time, Farr!” 
Macy told the culprit. “I am 
recommending that you be 
fired!” 

Farr lost his job that very 
day. 

That evening when Macy en- 
tered the parking lot to get 
his car he encountered an en- 
raged Farr, who let go with a 
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torrent of vile and abusive 
words. 

“You strawboss! I dare you 
to come out from behind that 
foreman’s badge! I'll knock 
your teeth out!” 

Stepping around the infuri- 
ated employee, Macy silently 
got into his automobile and 
drove home. 


Sims Enters the Scene 


The next evening another, 
more serious, incident occurred. 
According to Macy, as he was 
going to the parking lot he saw 
three employees standing at the 
door of a neighborhood bar. 
One, a man named Sims, came 
forward, his _ ffist angrily 
clenched. “I'll take you apart,” 
he threatened. 

His two friends grabbed him, 
giving Macy a chance to move 
away. The latter had gone 
about a block when he heard 
running footsteps from behind. 
It was Sims. 
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“Put up your hands!” he or- 
dered. 

“No, Sims, I’m not fighting 
you,” was the reply. 

With that Sims sent Macy 
sprawling to the ground. Jump- 
on the prostrate supervisor, the 
employee began to pummel 
him, shouting: “What are you 
trying to prove? Do you realize 
this is going to cost the union 
$1200 for arbitration? And you 
won’t get anywhere! If I don’t 
get you, Sam will.” 

Sam was the same “Sam” 
who had been fired on Macy’s 
recommendation the day be- 
fore. 

By this time the other em- 
ployees arrived on the scene 
and succeeded in separating 
Sims from his victim—at least 
momentarily. The wail of a 
police siren diverted their at- 
tention; Sims broke loose and 
struck his supervisor another 
blow, dropping him to the pave- 
ment. At this point the police 
arrived, broke up the fight, and 
after ascertaining the names of 
the participants sent everybody 
home. 


Sim’s Grievance 

When the company got word 
of the incident, Sims was fired. 
He filed a grievance and, final- 
ly, the case was heard by an 
arbitrator. 

Here is how the union de- 
fended its member. “Sims had 
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been in the bar drinking with 
his friends. He was naturally 
excited over the Farr case, and 
perhaps a little resentful. But 
he was not waiting for Macy. 
It was just a coincidence that 
he happened to run into him. 
The grievant had some ques- 
tions he wanted to ask the su- 
pervisor regarding Farr’s dis- 
charge. He raised his arm in a 
friendly gesture to invite Macy 
to come talk to him, but the 
latter refused the invitation— 
even alleged that it was a 
threat. Sims is a responsible 
union officer, and thought he 
had the right to ask Macy about 
the facts in the Farr case. 


“As to what happened later, 
the grievant doesn’t remember. 
He was angry over Macy’s un- 
cooperative attitude, but recalls 
there was some ‘milling around’ 
for a few minutes before the 
arrival of the police, during 
which Macy fell to his knees. 
But Sims didn’t hit Macy, nor 
did he say the things that Macy 
attributed to him. The rela- 
tionship between the two men 
had long been friendly, and 
Macy has shown no ill will 
after the incident. They have 
gotten along well during the 
period the case was awaiting 
arbitration. 

“Finally, since the problem 
was personal between Macy 
and Sims and took place off 
company property, manage- 
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ment has no right to penalize 
the employee. He should be 
reinstated in his job.” 


The Ruling 

“The facts of this case are 
clear,” said the arbitrator. 
“Macy in the performance of 
his duties recommended the 
discharge of employee Farr. 
Farr was furious, and that eve- 
ning abused the supervisor for 
disciplining him—even threat- 
ened to ‘get him.’ The next 
night his friend, Sims, who was 
a union officer, intercepted the 
supervisor and gave him a 
beating for doing his job. 

“The direct and circumstan- 
tial evidence points unerringly 
and irresistibly to but one con- 
clusion. Sims intended to at- 
tack Macy for a double-bar- 
reled effect: one, to give him a 
beating for doing his supervi- 
sory job and recommending the 
discharge of Farr; two, to im- 
pede, prevent, intimidate and 
coerce Macy and other super- 
visors from properly perform- 
ing the duties of their positions 
by demonstrating that any in- 
vocation of discipline in the 
future would be a most improv- 
ident, perilous and ‘unhealthy’ 
undertaking for the manage- 
ment man who applied it. 

“These are the reasons that 
motivated Sims when he ‘went 
for’ Macy. There was no fight. 
The witnesses admit that Macy 
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didn’t strike a blow. This was 
a cold, calculated, premeditated 
and onesided assault upon a 
supervisor in the presence of 
other employees. The griev- 
ant’s attack was especially 
brazen and reprehensible if 
you remember that when the 
approach of a police squad car 
momentarily distracted the at- 
tention of the employees who 
were holding him, he used the 
opportunity to break away and 
strike his supervisor another 
blow. No one with any eye to 
justice could possibly describe 
the actions of this employee 
and Mr. Macy as simply ‘mill- 
ing around.’ 

“As a union officer Sims had 
the right to ask Macy questions 
about the discharge of Farr. 
But not in the circumstances or 
manner that he chose. The 
union’s endeavor to ascribe the 
discharge of the grievant to 
his ‘union activities’ is wholly 
baseless and unwarranted. 

“I have carefully reviewed 


‘the labor agreement. I am glad 


to say there is no provision in 
it that provides even a techni- 
cality by which Sims can es- 
cape the consequence of his act. 
The discharge of this employee 
is sustained in every respect.” 


Avoid Off Hour Arguments 
The behavior of employee 
Sims was so outrageous that 
you may wonder why his case 
39 








is worth comment. In Sims you 
see a union officer so arrogant, 
so swollen with his own impor- 
tance, that he believed he had 
the power to conduct a one- 
man lynch party against any 
supervisor who dared to apply 
the common sense rules of em- 
ployee conduct by which the 
union itself had agreed to abide. 
His case had so little substance 
that you wonder why he both- 
ered to present it. Here, if ever, 
was a truculent bully who 
wholly merited his punishment. 

However, the “Sims incident” 
has a meaning to management 
and to supervisors. Abritrators 
will generally sustain a com- 
pany’s punishment of an em- 
ployee who attempts to con- 
tinue an argument with the 
boss off company property if 
he uses threats, intimidation, or 
physical abuse. This is true 
even if the employee tries to 
conceal his real motive by 
trumping up some other reason 
to pick a fight. Lawrence 
Stessin, in his excellent book, 
Employee Discipline, tells of 
a shop steward who en- 
countered his supervisor at 
the races, provoked an argu- 
ment over some trivial incident, 
then knocked him down. The 
steward was fired. The arbi- 
trator agreed with manage- 
ment’s position that the em- 
ployee, angered because he had 
been disciplined by the super- 








visor, deliberately sought him 
out, started an argument which 
witnesses confirmed the super- 
visor tried to avoid, in order to 
give him a beating in reprisal 
for the discipline he had re- 
ceived at the plant. The fact 
that the incident took place 
away from the company, and, 
according to the grievant, 
“about something else,” was no 
defense. The excuse was too 
transparent to disguise the em- 
ployee’s actual motive. 

Fortunately, situations of 
this kind are infrequent. The 
experienced supervisor avoids 
private out-of-plant discussions 
with employees over in-plant 
problems, particularly conver- 
sations on these matters in bars, 
places of amusement, or on 
street corners. He knows that 
if any argument comes up that 
might cause insubordinate be- 
havior on the part of the em- 
ployee, before he could disci- 
pline him he would have to 
prove beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that his own actions in 
no way- provoked or contrib- 
uted to the incident. So to the 
question: “What to do if a 
worker tries to start an away- 
from-work verbal scrap?” the 
answer is to tell him firmly he 
has picked the wrong occasion; 
that if he wants to continue 
the matter he must do so under 
proper conditions, which are 
during working hours. 
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Of course, Supervisor Macy 
did his best to avoid an en- 
counter with Sims, but it didn’t 
work. This was the rare ex- 
ception. Sims thought the 


power of his union office would 
let him get away with any- 
thing. Macy had a very un- 
pleasant experience, but Sims 
lost his job. 


This case appeared in the Labor Relations Reporter. It has been altered 
somewhat to illustrate certain principles of supervision. All names 
are fictitious. 


NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


FEBRUARY 
5 Yeers: Harbinson-Walker Manage- 


ae | BR et Cals ee Mt. Union, Pa. 
Santa Monica Bay Manage- 
ment Cage eat isde ok Santa Monica, Calif. 
10 Years: North American Aviation 
, Management Club ............... Columbus, Ohio 
15 Years: Bendix Supervisors’ Club .........South Bend, Ind. 
MARCH 
5 Years: Harbinson-Walker Manage- 
i ial ae eae et Rai Hays, Pa 


Harbinson-Walker Hoosier 
State Management Club .......... E. Chicago, Ind. 


Harbinson-Walker Manage- 


ment Club ............ 


Frankfort Management Club ......Frankfort, Ind. 
Harbinson-Walker Association 


ot Biaiwte es coe. Baltimore, Md 
10 Years: Foremen’s Club of Oshkosh ....... Oshkosh, Wis. 
15 Years: 1848 Foremen’s Club ..................:. Buffalo, N. Y. 
National Carbide Management. 
2 SRM AE. Ce i tes «.,.. Louisville, Ky. 
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Management must assume lead- 
ership and initiative in coping 
with internal and external prob- 
lems facing our _ industrial 
economy. 





FACE IT! 


by Fritz Bade, Jr. 


Industrial progress up to the present time has been made 
largely by the development of the machine. 

In the new age, progress must and will be made by the de- 
velopment of man. Man is the least understood and least well 
developed of our industrial resources. 

For background, let’s trace the history of man in industry. 
In the initial states, the old traditions of master and slave pre- 
vailed. Later under the feudal system the lqwer classes had some 
rights but few that the feudal lord had to be concerned with. 

With the advent of the industrial revolution, the relative 
position of owner and worker did not change greatly from that 
under the feudal system. The changes that came about were 
mostly mechanical—technical developments with improved 
methods and machines. 

The worker was still subservient to the boss. This condition 
continued into the early part of the century and was the primary 
contributing factor to the growth and overgrowth of the Union 
movement. 

As industrialization developed, the system became more com- 
plex and new needs arose. Progress had to be made to keep up 
with the competition of other organizations in the same field. 
This gave the individual a chance. He could develop abili- 
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ties that his boss did not have 
that were needed in the organi- 
zation. Respect for ability, 
wherever found, began to de- 
velop. Although the change 
was slow at first, it accelerated 
as the need for industrial prog- 
ress became more important. 

This event, which precipi- 
tated the breakthrough, was the 
recognition that ability is of 
extreme importance to our 
economy and that leadership 
did not depend on birthright or 
wealth. 

It is my intention to develop 
some of the basic principles and 
philosophies of industry that 
will produce the most effective 
utilization of administrative 
manpower. 

First, let’s look at the individ- 
ual. The desire to develop and 
improve is latent in all people 
—especially in those who have 
already exhibited this desire 
and have reached at least the 
lower levels of management. 

With this in mind, the first 
and foremost point is the de- 


velopment on the part of man- 
agement of the proper atmos- 
phere to allow the individual 
to develop. This attitude must 
pervade all levels of manage- 
ment, and although this talk is 
aimed primarily at the people 
now in supervisory positions, it 
must extend to the develop- 
ment of the proper attitude in 
plant workers. 

To develop these attitudes, 
there are many problems to 
overcome. The growth in 
strength of the union move- 
ments, however desirable, has 
severely hampered the devel- 
opment of initiative on the part 
of the average worker. I am 
sure that most collective bar- 
gaining agreements that you 
work with include the provi- 
sion that as far as advance- 
ment or promotion is con- 
cerned, seniority and ability 
will govern. You will note that 
seniority is spelled out first 
and I have found in my own 
experience that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to invoke the ability 





Mr. Bade, vice-president in charge of manufacturing and engineering for General 
Plywood Corporation, delivers4 this address at a management conference in 
Louisville, Ky., sponsored by the Kentuckiana Council of NMA Clubs. In the 
first part he discusses the challenges which attract management potential and 
mature it into an effective organization. The second part underlines some of 
the challenges which, by their very nature, are tremendous challenges although 
they are not as close at hand as the everyday business challenges that face 
members of management. ae 
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provision without extensive 
argument and often time-con- 
suming and expensive trial 
periods. 

Thus within the work group, 
length of service rather than 
ability is more often the decid- 
ing factor. This, and _ the 
existence of job classification 
provisions which set wage 
rates, has the effect of equaliz- 
ing the opportunities and re- 
wards of workers with, in many 
cases, wide differences. in 
ability. These great equalizers 
are further complicated by the 
general attitude fostered both 
by unions and government, that 
the world owes the average 
man a living. With the protec- 
tion afforded by government 
regulations and union contract 
provisions, only normal efforts 
are required to hold a job. In 
other words, seniority protects 
the workers on the job—the 
government takes care of the 
worker off the job. 

Workers initiative can be de- 
veloped by incentive systems, 
bonus plans, poster campaigns 
and other fairly common man- 
agement tools. These have their 
place but are normally directed 
to improved quality and effi- 
ciency. They are not sufficient, 
however, to develop the atti- 
tude needed for proper ad- 
vancement to and within the 
management group. 

To develop the proper atti- 
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tude, several factors are of 
primary importance. The work- 
ers must be sold—by the hard 
sell if necessary—on the basic 
fundamental factors affecting 
the free enterprise system that 
makes our industrial economy 
strong. They must be weaned 
away from the attitudes fos- 
tered by unions and govern- 
ments. Their interest must be 
stimulated to the point that 
they have the actual desire to 
participate in this progress. 

The worker must see that if 
he wishes to advance, the op- 
portunity is available. It is im- 
perative that companies pull at 
least a good part of their super- 
visory force from their own 
workers and lower supervisory 
organization. This is in no way 
a criticism of the “training pro- 
gram” for recent college grad- 
uates or the pulling in of key 
personnel from the outside to 
take care of particular needs. 
These are necessary for bal- 
ance. 

Incentive must be rewarded. 
This reward should be more 
adequate than the present level 
of supervisory salaries. I have 
always felt that organizations 
are normally overstaffed with 
supervisory personnel and that 
there is often too little spread 
between supervision and the 
top labor grades. We have al- 
ways worked on the basis of 
fewer people with better pay. 
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Fringe benefits are also of 
importance, but the fringes 
should be in the form of stock 
options or participation in 
ownership, bonus systems based 
on individual performance— 
not an overall company per- 
formance—and the making 
available of opportunities for 
furthering basic education for 
self-improvement. 

Also important—and often 
overlooked—are prestige items 
such as parking facilities and 
club rooms. Human beings— 
even in industry—are still vain 
enough to enjoy the little ex- 
tras over and above their fel- 
low workers. 


Managerial Qualities 

Now let’s take a look at the 
qualities needed in the individ- 
ual himself. 

We presuppose honesty, de- 
pendability and company loy- 
alty. 

Perhaps most important is 
desire or “hunger.” 

The next most important 
quality—and perhaps the hard- 
est to determine—is the ability 
to accept and assume respon- 
sibility. This is where we liter- 
ally separate the men from the 
boys. This quality is in many 
ways more important than 
inate ability or acquired skills. 
The supervisor must have con- 
trol and the ability to make 
and enforce decisions. The un- 
fortunate consequences of the 
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lack of these traits are that the 
organization will flounder and 
lose its effectiveness. 

With these traits, the super- 
visor develops the most impor- 
tant asset he can have and that 
is ‘confidence in himself. 

Although not an inherent 
trait, perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing a supervisor should 
do, once he is established, is to 
select and train a replacement 
for himself. This sticks in my 
mind as it was the first advice I 
received from a man for whom 
I have the greatest respect. It 
has proved of great value, as 
you must remember that you 
may very likely “miss” a pro- 
motion if you are “essential” 
and there is no one to take your 
place. 

Now I would like to cover 
some points I consider essential 
for the effective function of the 
management organization. 

We too often tend to go by 
the book: The management 
consultant’s formulas, the table 
of organization, the committee 
meeting and other modern 
formulas which have a place 
but often just create red tape 
and shackle effective manage- 
ment functions. 

The most important function 
that is needed for creative man- 
agement is the development of 
strong “decision making” man- 
agement. As important as facts, 
costs and committees are to the 
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forming of a decision, there is 
a point where “a decision” must 
be made. The sooner the better. 

Let’s look at decisions. There 
is again in this age of the “pro- 
fessional manager” too much 
emphasis on making a safe or 
easy decision. This is fostered 
too much by the desire for 
security. What we need most 
today are decisions that reflect 
the imagination and ability of 
the true leader—the type of 
man that built industry. With- 
out this we will not develop 
“real” leaders. 

To help develop this it is im- 
portant that true leadership be 
properly acknowledged, but 
first that an attitude pervade 
management where there is no 
fear to make a decision. It is 
important that in all levels of 
management we back up our 
subordinates where they show 
initiative and make decisions. 
Delegate responsibility, but be 
sure to back him up when he 
takes it. 

It’s this simple: Let the con- 
duct of business again reflect 
the spirit of the individual as it 
did when great industries were 
built in the past. This may 
sound idealistic but it is prac- 
tical. How often have old, well 


established companies been 
“cut down to size” by small ag- 
gressive organizations that 


were too dumb to know they 
might be making mistakes! 
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Another of the foundations of 
effective management is one of 
the oldest—the cost system. It 
is not my place to suggest new 
type systems or review the old. 
Rather it is to emphasize the 
effective use that can be made 
of costs by the relatively un- 
known tool of effective cost ac- 
cumulation. 

As an officer and director of 
a medium size public owned 
company, I am generally fa- 
miliar with all phases of ac- 
counting procedure from the 
periodic reports to government 
agencies, S.E.C., American 
Stock Exchange, etc. to the 
monthly statement by operat- 
ing divisions, detailed cost re- 
ports and budgets. 

Being familiar with these 
standard procedures I can also 
see where many cost systems 
fall down and this is most often 
in the area where they could 
do the most good. 

Most cost systems are ad- 
equate for directors, the presi- 
dent and major department 
heads. Their weakness lies in 
their inability to properly edu- 
cate and assist the lower eche- 
lons of management—and not 
to be overlooked—the plant 
worker. 

Each department—and by de- 
partment I mean any group 
under one supervisor—should 
have its own cost system, 
whether or not the costs de- 
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veloped are used or are neces- 
sary for over-all corporate ac- 
counting. The cost system 
should be comprised of infor- 
mation developed wherever 
possible within the department 
itselfi—by the supervisor and 
the worker. The reports should 
only be compiled and presented 
as an Office function. 

This type of costing or system 
of cost centers has many ad- 
vantages. First, it is a system 
that the supervisor can under- 
stand because it is his own sys- 
tem. It also trains him to 
supply accurate information 
and as such is excellent train- 
ing for the more complex sys- 
tems he will encounter as he 
progresses in the company. 

Wherever possible, it is de- 
sirable for the actual worker 
to participate—at least to the 
assignment of his own time. He 
then becomes part of the sys- 
tem and can see how his per- 
formance affects his depart- 
ment’s operation. Of primary 
importance, however, it teaches 
“in a way” the fundamental 
functions of business. The im- 
portance of his efficient opera- 
tion to the success of that busi- 
ness in effect helps wean him 
away from unsound principles 
that he may have been taught 
in the past. 

Many people in production 
look on the accounting depart- 
ment as an unnecessary evil 
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and even resent the time spent 
supplying them with informa- 
tion. If you feel this way, it is 
your own fault. They can be 
used to advantage with proper 
direction. If you are low level 
management, ask for help or 
work out your own system. If 
you are top management, tell 
your accounting department to 
get off their high horse and get 
down to the operating level. 
This level of management can 
make or break you—and their 
decisions that I trust you want 
them to make—are only as good 
as the information they are 
based on. 

With our own businesses we 
have a finger on the pulse, we 
have our “temperature” charts, 
and many instruments to meas- 
ure the health of our enter- 
prise. 


Understand Economic Problems 


An equally important chal- 
lenge to management is that 
we understand external prob- 
lems facing our industrial econ- 
omy. These problems are not 
as clear-cut as those we deal 
with in our “day by day” ac- 
tivities. Many of them are al- 
most ingeniously vague but can 
have a serious effect on our 
business. 

It is not my place or inten- 
tion to get into a political dis- 
cussion, nor is it important 
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what your political leanings 
are. 

What is important is that we 
realize that we—management— 
must assume the leadership and 
initiative to stand up for the 
principles that have created 
our healthy industrial economy 
and our high standard of living. 

As I see it, there are two 
major threats that we face. The 
first is the ever increasing 
amount of foreign imports and 
the second is the alarming 
growth in size of the federal 
government with the conse- 
quent growth of the welfare 
state philosophy. 

Although I believe that both 
of these pose equal threats, I 
would like to deal first with im- 
ports. Unfortunately, they are 
a problem with which I am 
more familiar. ‘ 

I would like to review for 
you what can actually happen 
to an industry and to a partic- 
ular company when imports 
are not controlled. 

Our company manufactures 
decorative hardwood plywood 
—birch, oak, cherry and wal- 
nut—the type used for wall 
paneling and flush doors in 
products such as furniture and 
cabinets. 

Plywood manufacture _re- 
quires equipment investment 
and had been a profitable busi- 
ness. 
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But let’s look at what has 
happened. 

® Before World War II Japan 
exported a negligible amount 
of hardwood plywood to this 
country. 

e After the war, our govern- 
ment supplied the money and 
know-how to set Japan up with 
the latest and most modern 
equipment to produce hard- 
wood plywood. 

® By 1955 plywood imports 
had grown to the point that 
they represented 47 per cent of 
domestic consumption. This 
year 1960, they currently rep- 
resent 64 per cent of domestic 
consumption. 

How would you like to lose 
64 per cent of your market? It 
may sound impossible, but it 
has actually happened in our 
industry. 

During this period the aver- 
age market price on the product 
fell approximately 30 per cent. 
Obviously many of our costs in- 
creased during this period. Our 
average labor cost increased 
from 90 cents per hour to 
$1.75 per hour. 

Japanese labor—who, by the 
way, are conscientious and ex- 
tremely efficient workers—earn 
11 cents per hour. 

Since the war we have 
poured untold billions of dol- 
lars into foreign countries to 
bolster their economies and 
keep them from “going Com- 
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munistic.” We have lowered 
trade barriers in order to stim- 
ulate their industries. 

On one hand we tax what 
would otherwise be a valuable 
source of “risk capital” to 
stimulate our own economy. 
On the other hand, we set up 
competition for our industry. 
This competition operates with 
extremely low labor rates and 
in most cases with new and 
more modern equipment. 

We must face facts and real- 
ize that under these conditions 
foreign manufacturers can pro- 
duce, ship and undersell us in 
our own markets. It has hap- 
pened in the plywood, textile, 
steel, chinaware, bicycle and 
other industries, just to name a 
few. Even when totai imports 
are not large percentage-wise, 
they have demoralized the 
price structure. 

If you doubt that this is true, 
just look at the list of Ameri- 
can manufacturers who have 
set up foreign plants when they 
were unable to compete under 
the pressure of high domestic 
labor rates. 

A continuation of this trend 
can only result in further loss 
of jobs and a decline in our in- 
dustrial activity. I believe it is 
a major contributing factor to 
the current recession we are 
now going through. 

If this trend continues it is 
possible that we will arrive at 
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a point where depressed indus- 
trial capacity will reduce gov- 
ernmental revenue to the point 
that we are no longer able to 
give. At this point, what will 
the government suggest? 

Would it not be better to 
stop giving, and stimulate the 
growth and stability of these 
countries by following the pre- 
scription that made this coun- 
try great. 

I am not an isolationist. I be- 
lieve in free trade, but on an 
equitable basis that does not 
include unfair competition. 


Make Competition Fair 


As an example: How about a 
system where all tariffs are re- 
moved but imports are allowed 
only from countries and manu- 
facturers in those countries that 
pay their workers a fair mini- 
mum wage? 

By minimum I mean a wage 
that would allow them to buy 
the products of production. It 
is not difficult to imagine the 
“untapped” markets in Japan, 
China, India and other coun- 
tries for better housing, house- 
hold appliances, radios, tele- 
phones and other products that 
we tend to think of as neces- 
sities. 

It would also seem logical 
that a healthy home market 
would effectively control ex- 
cessive and unfair imports. 
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I feel that a healthy domestic 
market and a rise in the stand- 
ard of living is the only effec- 
tive way to insure world peace. 

The second major threat that 
I believe faces our industrial 
economy is the growth in size 
of the federal government and 
the “welfare state philosophy.” 
This and the first threat are in- 
terrelated, as foreign aid di- 
rectly affects the size of federal 
government. 

Perhaps, too many business 
leaders feel that the primary 
problems they have with gov- 
ernment are the basic taxes 
they pay and the constantly in- 
creasing number of annoying 
and time-consuming . regula- 
tions that must be contended 
with. 

The basic problem, however, 
goes much deeper than that. 
The real threats are the effects 
on human initiative and the 
danger to the industrial econo- 
my from Socialism. 

Looking back it appeared for 
many years that the major 
threat to our domestic economy 
was contained in the doctrine 
of Karl Marx. Collectivists— 
both Communist and Socialist 
—had adopted the Marxist ob- 
jective of socializing the means 
of production. In other words, 
a State owned and operated 
economy. 

I doubt if this is any longer 
the main threat. 
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Our tremendous production 
capacity under the free enter- 
prise system, the wide distribu- 
tion of wealth, our high stand- 
ard of living and even the trade 
union movement have removed 
the economic and social condi- 
tions that might have made a 
class struggle possible. 

The current threat is rather 
the welfare state. These col- 
lectivist groups and individuals 
have not abandoned their goal 
“to subordinate the individual 
to the State.” They have 
merely changed their tactics. 

They understand that private 
property can be confiscated as 
effectively by taxation as by 
expropriation. Socialism can 
be attained just as well by a 
steady increase in the tax bur- 
den as by government seizure. 

This shift in strategy is un- 
fortunate. The evils of Social- 
ism through nationalization are 
self-evident. The “average 
man” can understand the con- 
sequences of turning over the 
ownership of industry to the 
State and will resist it. 

Where nationalism would 
run into popular opposition— 
welfarism is much easier to sell 
and is more compatible with 
the political processes of a 
democracy. It has been ac- 
cepted practice to buy votes by 
promising free federal benefits, 
free schools, free hospitaliza- 
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tion and free public housing. 
Increases in governmental con- 
tribution to public assistance 
programs are accepted with no 
more than the normal amount 
of grumbling. 

In short, welfarism has a 
strong emotional appeal to the 
people. 

The long range efforts of 
welfarism are simple enough to 
understand. 

Nothing is free—we get what 
we pay for. So-called free pro- 
grams and increased benefits 
can only come from increased 
taxation. 

How far are we away from 
Socialism now, when at the 
present time a third of our 
efforts actually go to pay taxes? 
At what point do we become— 
and acknowledge that we are— 
Socialistic? 

Many of you may think I am 
an alarmist or at best overly 
pessimistic. You may think 
that perhaps the pendulum did 
swing too far in the past two 
decades, but we have had a 
Republican Administration in 
the last eight years and the 
“tide is turning.” 

It would, therefore, be wise 
to note that comparing the last 
five years under Truman with 
the last five years under Eisen- 
hower that federal expendi- 
tures for purely domestic pur- 
poses increased 89 per cent. It 
would appear that we have 
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reached the unfortunate posi- 
tion where to be elected and to 
stay in power a political party 
must promise and give more. 

Again the danger, as far as 
we are concerned, is the effect 
of welfare programs on taxa- 
tion. 

The effects of higher indus- 
trial taxes on industrial growth 
are obvious. 

Perhaps more important— 
and more subtle—is the effect 
of higher individual taxes. 

It is self-evident that each 
tax increase reduces the indi- 
vidual’s effective buying power 
—his power to buy the products 
of production. 

Increased taxes in turn also 
reduce the amount of “risk 
capital” available; the amount 
he would normally invest to 
stimulate industrial growth. It 
should also be noted that more 
and more risk capital comes 
from the “average” investor 
and is not provided only by the 
“wealthy few.” 

One important aspect of the 
problem is often overlooked; 
welfare money is dead money. 
It does not go into circulation 
as does the money that goes 
into increasing industrial ca- 
pacity or the building of new 
homes. 

These are present and real 
dangers. These are our prob- 
lems. They are problems that 
we must face and correct. 
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Management should tell its employees why prof- 





its are necessary. . . . Only through education 


of employees in the economics of business can 


management gain their confidence and faith. . . . 


PROFITS: Friend or Foe? 


by Joseph Glasser 


Profits of a company have al- 
ways seemed to be the tradi- 
tional battleground for unions 
and management. Because this 
has been the perennial situa- 
tion it does not mean that this 
must always be the case. Many 
managements of companies 
have resigned themselves to 
this and have felt that their 
only solution is to show that 
they are not making profits. In 
effect, these managements have 
accepted the philosophy that 
profits are bad, and if they have 
been “unfortunate” to make a 
profit, they must not let others 
become aware of this fact. Such 
a negative attitude has per- 


Mr. Glasser heads the department 
of industrial administration at the 
University of Connecticut at Storrs. 
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vaded too many managements 
and has caused management- 
worker relations to deteriorate. 
It is the duty of management to 
have a positive attitude toward 
profits, and make its philoso- 
phy known to its workers and 
have them understand that a 
company is entitled to profits 
and that they benefit as well. 
The workers, through their 
representatives, have claimed 
in many instances, that profits 
mean that the company has 
taken advantage of the public 
with too high a price for its 
products or service, and of the 
worker, by paying too low a 
wage. The company’s answer 
is that they have not made a 
profit. The implication being, 
that if they had made a profit, 
the charges made would be 
correct. The workers may then 
claim that the company has 
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hidden the profit by various 
accounting tricks so no one will 
know. This battle goes back 
and forth and is rarely resolved 
to the satisfaction of either or 
both groups. Management has 
made little or no effort to show 
that the claims made by the 
workers or their representa- 
tives are unsound and untrue. 
In fact, it is possible that some 
managements may feel that 
profits are the result of mulct- 
ing the public and/or the 
workers. 


What is Profit? 


Before this question about 
profits can be resolved, man- 
agement must make clear its 
own philosophy of business 
profits, how they arise, and why 
they are necessary. A profit is 
obtained when the selling price 
is in excess of the costs in- 
volved in producing and selling 
a product. This does not mean 
that all that one has to do is to 
set a selling price above his 
costs and a profit automatically 
accrues to that person or com- 
pany. A profit is not made until 
goods are sold or, more accu- 
rately, until a certain quantity 
of goods is sold. Products can 
be sold only if the selling price 
is competitive with the selling 
price of the same product or 
similar products produced by 
others. Other companies also 
recognize that this competitive 
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pressure exists. There is little 
opportunity for a company to 
overcharge, or market an in- 
ferior product if it hopes to 
remain in business. No com- 
pany has an exclusive market 
where it is not under the com- 
petitive influence of similar 
products or adequate substi- 
tutes. Consequently, there is 
little opportunity for a going 
concern to mulct the public or 
for setting a selling price out 
of line with the market. 
Profits may also arise by re- 
ductions in the cost of produc- 
ing and selling a product while 
meeting the competitive price. 
This is a’ primary objective of 
management and a legitimate 
one; not an attempt to give an 
inferior product through mis- 
representation. The latter 
would not be attempted by a 
company desiring to stay in 
business for a long-run period. 
The payment of substandard 
wages by some companies has 
been a method used to create 
profits. Substandard wages, 
even if above the minimum es- 
tablished by law, lead to a sub- 
standard work force which 
leads to a substandard product 
and eventually to failure. 


Necessity of Profits 
Because many improper prac- 
tices have occasionally been 
tried by management, the bad 
connotation regarding profits 
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tends to remain even when 
these practices are no longer 
being used. Human nature 
seems to try for short-cuts and 
to cut corners if the opportuni- 
ty appears. A philosophy of 
management must follow a 
path of service to the public 
and to its workers, as well as 
profits for the stockholders. 
When this occurs, the making 
of profits can be honorable in 
the conscience of management 
as well as on the surface. When 
profits result because of a suc- 
cessful cost reduction program 
and efficient management prac- 
tices, a company is entitled to 
its reward. Profits are the re- 
turn to a company for the risks 
it incurs in producing for the 
public. Management can be 
proud of its achievements if it 
has given service to the public 
and a fair wage to its workers. 

It is important that manage- 
ment understand why profits 
are necessary. When this is 
clearly understood, a company 
can have a positive attitude 
concerning profits. Profits are 
important so that a company 
can sustain itself over a period 
of time. Plant and equipment 
with which a company operates 
do not remain serviceable in- 
definitely. These must be 
eventually replaced and a 
major source of funds for this 
purpose is profits. 

Mention has already been 
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made of the highly competitive 
nature of business. Each com- 
pany continuously seeks means 
by which it can gain a competi- 
tive advantage over others sel- 
ling the same or substitute 
products. Many times, this en- 
tails the purchase of new equip- 
ment which can give the same 
production in a shorter period 
or produce a better quality 
product at no additional cost. 
Once more a company must rely 
primarily upon its accumula- 
tion of profits to provide this 
new equipment. If profits are 
not available for a substantial 
amount of this replacement, a 
company will be forced to bor- 
row money. The incurring of 
obligations of this type can 
cause undue complications for 
a company in times of economic 
hardship. 


Excess Profits 


In an inflationary period as 
has been present for almost 15 
years, prices have risen con- 
tinuously. Therefore, equip- 
ment which must be bought to 
replace depreciated items now 
costs two to three times more 
than the original ones. This, 
too, can be met most satisfac- 
torily from the accumulation of 
profits. These are legitimate 
reasons why it is necessary for 
a company to earn profits. 

The question of excess profits 
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is sometimes raised by those 
who realize profit is necessary 
but do not want to give up the 
battle. This group claims that 
excess profits are in reality 
wages not paid to workers and/ 
or higher prices paid by con- 
sumers. These reasons can be 
disclaimed by management as 
was previously done. In addi- 
tion, who can authoritatively 
say that profits at any particu- 
lar time are excessive? Under 
normal market conditions, it is 
almost impossible for “excess” 
profits to appear. If the man- 
agement of a company has been 
able to make a greater return 
that it had formerly made, this 
should be considered its pay- 
ment for an exceptional job. 
Under abnormal conditions, 
such as a war period where 
scarcities occur, excess or wind- 
fall profits may result. These 
are not due to the efforts of 
management in many cases, but 
due to the force of circum- 
stances. This has been the base 
for excess profit taxes levied 
by the government during 
these periods. 

Since wages are contracted 
for in advance, the payments 
to labor are fixed. In this man- 
ner, workers know that for a 
future contract period, they 
will receive a set wage rate as 
long as they work. Whether 
the business of a company goes 
up or down, there is to be no 
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change in the wage payment to 
workers. Most of the other 
factors of production are paid 
according to contracts as well. 
Thus, the residual element of 
the income received by a com- 
pany is profit. If all contracted 
payments are less than the 
sales of a company, a profit is 
made. If these contractual pay- 
ments are greater than sales 
income, the residual is a nega- 
tive profit, or a loss. This is the 
risk of engaging in business in 
a competitive, capitalistic econ- 
omy. A residual is usually 
present, but it may be a nega- 
tive value as well as a positive 
one. 


Need to Educate Workers 


Management has not suc- 
ceeded in educating workers 
why it is necessary for a com- 
pany to make profits. This edu- 
cational process, where it may 
have been used, will show the 
company’s need for profit, but 
may fail to show how profits 
are advantageous to the com- 
pany’s workers. Stressing this 
viewpoint can reduce the pres- 
ent conflict which exists be- 
tween the management and 
workers. 

It should be made clear that 
this educational process cannot 
be successful by itself. Even 
superior communications will 
not change the attitudes of the 
workers, if profits have been 








made through means such as 
producing an inferior product 
or by paying a below-average 
wage. A company must cleanse 
itself first and its profits must 
be made through efficient man- 
agement. When it has accom- 
plished this, then it may em- 
bark upon an educational pro- 
gram to show workers how 
they benefit from company 
profits. A company must first 
gain the confidence and trust 
of its workers before it can be 
successful in its communica- 
tions with them regarding 
profits. This is a time-consum- 
ing process; management can- 
not expect to overcome the dis- 
trust and suspicion which has 
developed among its workers 
because of its unconscionable 
acts of the past. A company 
must make every effort to pay 
its workers a fair wage in ac- 
cordance with a job evaluation 
and the market level deter- 
mined by a job survey. When 
this is done, workers can no 
longer claim that profits are be- 
ing made because of the unfair 
wage structure in a company. 
Faith and confidence will grad- 
ually evolve as management’s 
actions show a sincere desire 
to understand and treat their 
workers fairly. This cannot be 
accomplished by isolated acts 
or policy statements, but must 
be present in all of manage- 
ment’s program. Until this rap- 
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port is present, the disputes 
concerning profits will not sub- 
side. 


Educational Program 


A profitable company is 
usually a sound one. This gives 
a greater degree of security to 
a company’s workers than 
would otherwise be the case. If 
a company were not making 
profits, its existence would be 
in jeopardy, and its workers 
would be insecure in their jobs. 
The insecurity of their liveli- 
hood will cause disturbances in 
the social environment and the 
personality of the individuals. 
A profitable company does 
much, then, to bring peace of 
mind to its workers. 

New, improved machinery 
and equipment purchased from 
profits will permit greater pro- 
ductivity on the part of the 
workers. They will be able to 
produce more goods without 
any increase in time and effort. 
Greater productivity is usually 
accompanied by _ increased 
wages. A company can find ex- 
amples of unprofitable firms 
who are unable to buy the new 
equipment and who pay lower 
wages because of this. 

Profits enable a company to 
grow in many ways. Expansion 
of its present market and en- 
trance into new and growing 
fields give greater strength to 
a company. This can be ac- 
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complished because the com- 
pany has been able to accumu- 
late funds from its profits over 
the years. This gives added as- 
surance to the workers that 
their jobs are secure. 

A profitable company is bet- 
ter able to acquire superior 
management personnel and 
workers who can bring further 
improvements in the company’s 
operations, giving greater as- 
surance of further profits. This 
increases the stability of the 
company even more, and con- 
sequently the workers receive 
greater security in their jobs. 

An educational program 
which brings these points to 
the forefront among workers 


who have confidence and faith 
in the management, will spur 
these workers to_ greater 
heights. A company’s workers 
will be eager for the company 
to make profits and they will 
lend their efforts to this objec- 
tive. 

This is the ultimate in man- 
agement-worker relations. Con- 
flict has been replaced by coop- 
eration. The goals of both 
groups are not irreconcilable 
any longer, but have become 
identical. The ideal is not im- 
possible, it can be achieved, but 
it requires patience and the de- 
velopment of a _ philosophy 
which is acceptable to manage- 
ment and labor. 
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STAFF IN ORGANIZATION 


by Ernest Dale and 
Lyndall F. Urwick 


This month’s selection is reviewed 
by Norman George, NMA manager of 
research and development. 


This is a most important 
book for two main reasons. 
First, it deals with a topic 
which has in recent years 
emerged as an extremely per- 
plexing problem in many or- 
ganizations—the staff role in 
management. Second, it is 
written by two men who are 
regarded as among the leaders 
in the management field. 

Any book or article written 
by either Dale or Urwick com- 
mands the attention of all prac- 
titioners as well as_ scholars. 
When they combine to analyze 
a problem which recently has 
become intensified through 
rapid technological develop- 
ments, they bring to managers 
a message that should prove 
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useful to them in their profes- 
sion. 

In dealing with the nature of 
the staff role in management, 
Dale and Urwick are treating 
a subject to which both have 
made important contributions 
in the past. Dale’s Planning 
and Developing the Company 
Organization Structure, first 
published in 1952, is still one 
of the most widely read and 
used books in management 
literature, largely for its chap- 
ters on the staff function. Ur- 
wick has written extensively 
on the nature of the staff func- 
tion for both British and 
American audiences. Now they 
combine to focus exclusively 
on the topic of staff. This book 
is not merely a restatement of 
their past writings. New and 
fresh research data are incor- 
porated. The result is a very 
concise, relatively short, but 
very “meaty” piece of work. 
Managers will appreciate that, 
although a scholarly work, the 
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book is not a ponderous text- 
book type which is difficult to 
“wade through.” 

Management has lived with 
the “staff problem” for a long 
time. Some organizations have 
been much more successful 
than others in integrating line 
and staff. But the rapid in- 
crease, relatively, in _ staff 
growth has brought the matter 
to a head in many firms whose 
success in achieving coordina- 
tion among organizational ele- 
ments has left much to be de- 
sired. There are two aspects to 
the problem. One involves the 
growth of technical staffs to 
such sizes that they become 
complete organizational units 
themselves within the corpo- 
rate or divisional framework. 
The other involves the line 
executive who finds himself in- 
creasingly surrounded by staff 
assistants, expecially technical 
specialists, by sheer necessity 
because of the highly techni- 
cal nature of the data underly- 
ing decisions to be made. 

In both instances, highly 
complex problems emerge re- 
garding authority relationships 
and the basis for decision-mak- 
ing. Just what is the staff 
specialist’s authority relation- 
ship with the executive’s subor- 
dinates, both at the next lower 
echelon and several layers re- 
moved? Who actually makes 
the decision issued from the 
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executive’s office? What kind 
of directives, if any, should 
some types of staff officers cir- 
culate in their own name? 
These are some of the questions 
to which the authors direct 
their attention. 

What is needed, say the au- 
thors, is an understanding of 
the basic nature of the staff 
function—how it evolved, how 
it has been used, the very basis 
of its existence. And this is 
where they start. Business has 
borrowed the staff concept from 
the military. But in doing so, 
it has misinterpreted the mili- 
tary use of staff. This has led, 
naturally, to a great deal of 
confusion. The authors attack 
this confusion by analyzing, 
briefly but very adequately, 
the military use of staff. 

Where business has failed 
most importantly is in under- 
standing the military concept 
of “general staff” as distin- 
guished from special staff func- 
tions. The authors feel very 
strongly that the general staff 
concept, properly implemented, 
has great potential for indus- 
trial managers. In some out- 
standing examples this has 
been done with brilliant suc- 
cess. More frequently, the re- 
sults have been negative. 

The position of “assistant to” 
is thoroughly analyzed, for it 
is here that the lessons of im- 
proper application of the gen- 
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eral staff concept are most 
glaring. The authors believe 
that this type of staff specialist 
can be most helpful to the 
executive, if his relationship 
is properly defined. Further- 
more, the authors do not argue 
that the “assistant to” is an an- 
swer to all situations. They 
frankly recognize the pitfalls 
of such a position and note that 
there are many examples 
where the existence of this 
function is clearly not justified. 

Another area of organization- 
al complexities besetting many 
managements is the coordina- 
tion of large staff organizations, 
especially of the highly techni- 
cal and specialized variety. 
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Here the problem is amenable 
to solution only when the na- 
ture of specialized staff author- 
ity is first understood. The root 
of much confusion about staff 
authority is the misconception 
that there is only one kind of 
such authority. This is clearly 
an unrealistic notion. 

The reader will find many 
parts of this book quite fasci- 
nating. One of the most inter- 
esting chapters analyzes, 
briefly, the approach to staff 
organization under the admin- 
istrations of Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, 
and Eisenhower. The problems 
are strikingly parallel to the 
industrial situation. 
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Conferences 





Following is a list of NMA educational con- 
ferences dealing with various phases of man- 
agement development and leadership skills. 
Please make further inquiry as indicated. 
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March 4—Portland, Ore. Sponsored by Greater Portland Man- 
agement Club. Contact Douglas C. Strain, Electro-Measurements, 
Inc., Portland. 

March 11—Cleveland, Ohio. Sponsored by Northern Ohio NMA 
Council. Contact William M. Schwartz, Thew Shovel Company, 
Lorain, Ohio. 

March 18—Henry Hudson Hotel, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. Sponsored by Greater New York Area Council. Con- 
tact J. T. Kirdahy, Jr., 14 Sinclair Avenue, Staten Island, N. Y. 
March 18—Salem College, Salem, W. Va. Sponsored by Tri- 
County Management Club. Contact Richard L. Wolfe, Hope Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

March 25—Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Sponsored by 
Central Ohio Area Council. Contact D. H. Dunbar, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Columbus. 

March 25—Oshkosh State College, Oshkosh, Wis. Sponsored by 
Wisconsin NMA Council. Contact Edward Ochtman, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Kimberly, Wis. 

April 16—Charleston, W. Va. Sponsored by West Virginia Area 
Council. Contact Carl Vickers, Carbon Fuel Company, Carbon, 
W. Va. 
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Eye on Washington 





by Michael S. Roberts 





MANAGEMENT ON A HOT SPOT 


Management, at all levels, is entering a new 
era. It will be an era of challenge for the men 


who manage—foremen and supervisors as front line 
executives, particularly. 


Changing political, economic, and technological 
conditions lie ahead for these men who direct this 
country's vital business-industrial complex. They 
will spearhead the attack on these new and in- 
creaSingly difficult problems: 


A drooping economy, suffering increasingly from 
our inability to compete with foreign made goods 
both at home and abroad. 


High unemployment, caused by spreading use of 
automation to help cut production costs and the 
increasing work force. 


Continuing, and increasing, pressure throughout 
the world from Russia and the Soviet bloc, primarily 
political and economic upsets. 

The growing demands on the time and skills of 
management from rapid technological developments, 
fierce competition for top jobs, and the continuing 
need of management to stay abreast in the fields of 
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production, economics, technology, politics—and 
personal and family affairs. 


The spreading power, but declining membership, 
of organized labor, resulting in a widening breach 
between management and labor. 


An era of increasingly dominant federal gov= 
ernment, aS an "ambitious young man" grasps the 
reins of government in much the manner of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and sets out to attack these 
problems with political weapons. 


TECHNOLOGICAL SPEEDUP 


Even the rapid technical progress of the past 
five years will soon be dwarfed by tremendous 
scientific, engineering, and production gains. As 
in all fields, the government will play a much 
bigger direct hand in research and development. 
This, in turn, will spur bigger and bigger private 
efforts. 


The new Kennedy Administration is mapping a $5 
billion boost in defense spending over the next 
year or twoe Much of the increase will be in basic 
research, missile, space and related fields. In 
addition, new, "vigorous" Defense Department poli- 
cies will demand rapidefire shifts in military 
buying, contracting, and in deliveries. 














This more fleet-footed approach to the long- 
lead-time problems of complicated scientific and 
technical development will put management in defense 
and defense-supporting industries "under the gun." 
They'll have to be ready to meet these government 
demands or lose the business. These will mean 
bigger private investments in research facilities, 
in new machinery, in more highly trained personnel. 


The tightening battle for markets, both within 
and without this country, will mean more automation, 
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more research and development, tighter cost control, 
a more intense search for new products and processes 
and improvements in existing ones. 


AN ECONOMIC PINCH 


As the new government takes form and substance 
in Washington, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that the country will be forced to tighten its’ 
economic belt. 














This means both in business and within each 
family. 


A bigger government, with more and bigger pro- 
grams, needs more and mo money to finance itsel? 
over the long run. Sevewm§l of the top officials of 
the new Administration, ticularly Prof. Walter 
W. Heller, chairman of Council of Economic 
Advisors, are strong a es of financial 
"austerity," both pe business. 


In talking of loopholes," for 
instance, the new goes much farther 
than sealing a fe ox c ks. It talks of 
ending the perso TT TEEE income 
taxes, of eliminat exemption, of 
removing most per moving business 
expense account Similar moves. 

















Tax cuts will be only for the lowest income 
groups—with taxible incomes of under $1000 a year 
—and for the most struggling business firms. There 
is some chance that depreciation modernization 
will be backed in the hope of offsetting some other 
new taxes and in spurring economic growth. 


NEW POLITICAL ERA 


President Kennedy is stepping into one of the 
most explosive political atmospheres since the 
early days of the New Deal. He is building an Ad- 
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ministration which he hopes will take all comers on 
his terms. Nothing is being left to chance. He has 
a massive job ahead in the political arena. 


Although never a particularly strong name in 
Congress, the new President is now determined to 
take over personal control of the government. His 
Cabinet appointments, for the most part, are smart, 
well-educated, politically-savvy men who are willing 
to take their orders from the White House. 

His principal advisers are generally behind the 
scenese He is demanding complete loyalty from all 
appointments. 


But he is facing a strong barrier. Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson and his mentor from Texas, House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, have buried the convention 
hatchet—but are not willing to take any second 
place. They are looking for the Presidency for the 
Vice President eight years from now. Johnson is 
carefully building his own army of political war- 
riors within the new Administration. In theory, 
they won't be used until 1968. But in some areas, 
where conflicts are going to develop (natural gas 
legislation, turning over control of the regulatory 
agencies to the White House), there are going to 
be wide-open public battles. 


LABOR ATTITUDE: TOUGHNESS 


Organized labor is toughening its attitudes— 
towards both government and towards business. Their 
legislative program demands are being pressed. 

Broad aid to depressed areas of the country, a 
boost in the minimum wage to no less than $1.15 an 
hour with at least 4 million additional workers 
covered, a much broader program of medical care for 
the aged, all will get the nod from the White House 
and Congress this year. 
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In labor legislation, their demands will bring 
some results—but not as fruitful as in the pro- 
grams mentioned above. Chances are they won't get 
the right-to-work sanction in the Taft-Hartley Act 
repealed. They may get the right to engage in on- 
site picketing in the construction field, but 
probably won't get any other picketing restrictions 
lifted. 


They will get a pro-labor National Labor Re- 
lations Board, although it will take some months. 


In bargaining, the unions are going to have 
to be demanding, and firm, their leaders believe, 
to offset thinning ranks and grumbling over slack 
paychecks in many industries. Regardless of public 
Statements, they will get some help from the gov= 
ernment in fighting for more liberal fringe bene=- 
fits, resisting anti-featherbédding moves, and in 
promoting shorter work weeks in an effort to in- 
crease the number of employed workers. 


Keystone of the union relationship with the 
new Administration will be the Labor Department, 
where Arthur J. Goldberg, former Steelworkers 
official, is the new Secretary. Even more than 
under Eisenhower, the Labor Department will take 
up labor's cudgel. 


Goldberg, a labor lawyer, does intend to 
"speak for and promote the welfare of all Americans, 
and not any special group or class"—as he will see 
it. But while he "recognizes that the American 
business community has an important stake in the 
Department of Labor," his theories on how to im- 
prove business conditions and thus help labor are 
likely frequently not to jibe with management's. 


All of this adds up to an era of hurd work, 
new pressures, new challenges, and new satisfactions 
when they are met. 
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MARVELOUS MONSTER—Tentacle- 
like arms of Mobot Mark II, mobile 
robot built by Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany, Culver City, Cal., close in on 
Colleen Adams as it demonstrates its 
almost human actions. The remote 


controlled handling machine was de- 
signed to perform jobs in areas too 
dangerous for man, including “hot” 
radiation labs. 


ELECTRONIC HIGHWAY—There’s no 
traffic problem on this road. It’s an 
electronic highway. Accelerating up a 
hill, braking down the other side, the 
open road and city traffic conditions 
cun all be simulated electronically on 
this highway. A 14-foot high electronic 
brain, with nearly 100 signal lights 
and a mile of wiring, correlates in- 
formation. 


SKY-REACHER—To enable aircraft 
maintenance workers to reach the tip 
of today’s modern high-tailed jetliners, 
Lockheed’s Special Products Branch in 
Atlanta has designed and built this 
lightweight ‘’Verti-Stand.”” Operated 
with air pressure, it projects two work- 
ers and equipment in a basket-enclosed 
platform 41 feet into the air. 








Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that 
faith, let us to the end, 
dare to do our duty, as 
we understand it. 


Abraham Lincoln 








